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weReinsurance Life 





The Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 


Especially attractive and favorable to the 
Insured. 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment, containing attractive and 
novel features, with High Values at Low 
Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making 


Opportunities 


OFFICERS 


E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President S. R. Drown, Secretary 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President E. C, Wise, Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








In Indiana 


we have some exceedingly good terri- 
tory open for General Agents who de- 
sire to build for themselves a perma- 
nent and profitable business. 


Sales Books That Sell 


as well as charts outlining the follow- 
ing policies are some of the reasons 
for the success of our field men. 

1. Non-Medical 6. Participating : 

2. Salary Savings 7. Non-Participating 

3. Monthly Premiums 8. Sub-Standard 


4. Juvenile Policies 9. Female Insurance 
5. Geran Insurance 10. Health - Accident 


“Grow With Us” 


We also have some available territory open 
in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Ohio 
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Abraham Lincoln Life Insarance Company 
(formerly Mutual Life of Illinois) 


Springfield, Illinois 
H. B. Hill, President F. M. Feffer, Agency Director 











CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, 
and for yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 
Look over and compare these terms: 


(Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver 
of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can 
Sell.” In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 


There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it, 
Write him direct—and directly, 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Toomer INQUIRE! 


New Hampshire 
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PERFECT PROTECTION 


fll Commands enthusiastic 
approval everywhere 











Almost unknown in the experience of Perfect 
Protection Men are many objections commonly 
influencing the life underwriter’s failure. 


Perfect Protection actually appeals to the man 

who, if canvassed with life insurance alone, 

would say: 

I will talk about anything else but life in- 
surance. 

I am absolutely not interested in life insurance. 


I am single and don’t need life insurance. 


I don’t carry any life insurance and never will. 
I am not ready for life insurance now. 

It’s a good thing if I die, but what if I live? 
Almost incredible, yet, the actual experience 
of Perfect Protection Men the country over 
daily substantiates this impressive fact. 
Why use your energy, time and effort in daily 
breaking down established opinions and con- 
victions when Perfect Protection sweeps into 
the Open Mind? 


Wechallenge every experienced underwriter to solicit, with Perfect Protection, 


A Challen ge ! ten prospects who have previously refused to buy life insurance from him. 





A PERFECT PROTECTION ILLUSTRATION 





Accident—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for LIFE if disabled by any accident. 


Total Permanent Disability by Accident— 
$3,200.00 every year for LIFE if totally and 
permanently disabled by accident. No further 
premiums to pay and no deductions from the 
face of the life policy to offset indemnity so paid. 

Total Permanent Disability by Sickness— 
$3,200.00 for one year if totally and permanently 
disabled by sickness and $600.00 each year there- 
after. No further premiums to pay and no de- 
ductions from the face of the life policy to offset 
indemnity so paid. 





Sickness—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for fifty-two weeks if disabled by any sickness. 


Old Age—$5,000.00 cash to you at age 65, or 


Natural Death—$5,000.00 cash or a substantial 
monthly income to your family should you not 
survive the age of 65. 


Death by Accident—$15,000.00 cash or $10,000.00 
cash AND a monthly income to your family 
should death result from accident. 








If you are further interested inthis service which accomplishes everything possible for life 
insurance to do, and in addition easily overcomes the cause of the greatest of all sales 
resistance—human selfishness—write today for our booklet:*‘Selling Perfect Protection.” 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, ‘Penna. 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 


at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. THe Spectator, Volume CXIX, Number II, July 14, 1927; $4.00 per annum. 
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EIGHT HUNDRED AT 
CONGRESS 


Actuaries’ Meeting in London Starts 
With Brilliant Function 


PRUDENTIAL ENTERTAINS LAVISHLY 


United States Leads Foreign Delegations 
With Thirty-Four Present—Many 
Meet Old Friends 
By Freperick L. Horrman, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, June 27.—The Eighth In- 
ternational Actuarial Congress exceeded those 
that have gone before by its attendance and the 
splendor of the arrangements made for the 
entertainment of the large number of guests 
that were in attendance, estimated with their 
ladies to reach eight hundred. The proceedings 
began to-night with an elaborate reception ten- 
dered the Congress by the Prudential Assurance 
Company at its palatial offices, Holborn Bars. 
It was the most representative insurance gather- 
ing in the history of the insurance business and 
initiated a series of meetings that should pro- 
foundly influence its future growth and devel- 
opment. It is the first Congress held since 1912 
and it is hoped that the former practice of 
meeting once in three years will become re- 
established. The present London meeting was 
largely brought about through the indefatigable 
efforts of the highly efficient manager and act- 
uary of the Prudential, Sir Joseph Burn, who 
is also president of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Thus far some three hundred foreign dele- 
gates have registered, including many outstand- 
ing names of leaders in life insurance develop- 
ment. By countries the foreign delegates are 
distributed as follows: Australia, 4, including 
C. H. Wickens, the Commonwealth Statistician ; 
Austria, 18, including Prof. Dr. Ehrenzweig ; 
Belgium, 5, including A. Begault; Canada, 12, 
including T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun 
Life of Canada; Czechoslovakia, 17; Denmark, 
26, including Prof. Dr. Harold L. Westergaard ; 
Finland, 12; France, 25, including E. Fleury 
and S. Savitch; Gurmany, 28, including Dr. 
Hensel of the Concordia, Prof. Alfred Manes 
and Dr. R. Schoenwiese; Greece, 1; Holland, 
22; Hungary, 5; Italy, 17, including Dr. Spit- 
zer of the Riunione; Japan, 6, including T. 
Kameda and T. Uchida; Mexico, 1, F. A. Wil- 
liams; Norway, 17; Poland, 3; Roumania, 3; 
Spain, 10; Sweden, 22, including S. Palme; 
Switzerland, 22, including Herr Dr. Grieshaber, 
Prof. C. Moser of the Swiss Insurance Depart- 
ment and Herr Schaertlin. The United States 
has sent 34 delegates and Yugoslavia, 4. 

Considering the immense importance of the 
Congress and the pre-eminent position of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
PLANS 


Louisiana Commission Announces 
Elaborate Program 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Boy Scouts, Enlisted as Junior Firemen, 
Doing Particularly Fine Work 

New OreaAns, La., July 11.—Observance 
of fire prevention week will commence Sunday, 
October 9, and will end Saturday, October 15. 

These dates have been announced by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and, accord- 
ingly, the Louisiana Insurance Commission is 
formulating plans for a State-wide program 
that will be on a broader, more elaborate and 
more effective scale than that experienced in 
any previous fire prevention: week. 

Governor O. H. Simpson, other State offi- 
cials, the mayor of every community, all news- 
papers, chambers of commerce, church leaders, 
school authorities, heads of all fire departments, 
Boy Scouts, insurance men, motion-picture the- 
atres, civic organizations, women’s clubs, lunch- 
eon clubs and all other kindred bodies will 
be urged by the Insurance Commission to par- 
ticipate in the week’s educational program with 
the view of minimizing fire hazards and reduc- 
ing the loss of life resulting from fires. Gov- 
ernor Simpson will be requested to issue a proc- 
lamation on the subject. Mayors of all cities 
will be asked also to appeal to the people, in a 
similar manner. These will be backed by.a 
strong endorsement of fire prevention week by 
the members of the Louisiana Insurance Com- 
mission—James J. A. Fortier, chairman; R. M. 
Walmsley, secretary, both of New Orleans, and 
John D. Saint, of Baton Rouge. 

“The Commission, as a whole,” said Secre- 
tary Walmsley, “strongly advocates the fire pre- 
vention educational program. As a matter of 
fact, we are on record as advocating year round 
fire prevention. We have encouraged such a 
movement, through our educational department, 
during the last few months and judged by re- 
ports received from various communities partial 
success is recorded. This is particularly true 
in the matter of co-operation the fire prevention 
movement has in schools in many parishes. The 
Commission is working to the end that the 
school authorities in all parishes will take ad- 
vantage of reduced insurance rates given in 
recognition of the adoption of the fire preven- 
tion program as part of the system and also by 
making improvements in the school houses. 

“The effectiveness of fire prevention in the 
schools can not be denied,” Secretary Walm- 
sley continued. “Leading educators and many 
of the individual instructors bear witness to 
this. Through the child we reach the parents; 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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MERIT RATING 


Work of Forgery Bond Committee 
Progressing 


MAY CALL ON UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


Next Meeting to See Demonstration of 
Check-Writing Machines and Safety 
Papers 
Although the special forgery bond committee 
of the Surety Association of America, ap- 
pointed at the meeting of that body held during 
the first week of June, has not yet completed its 
work and submitted a report, it has made defi- 
nite progress in its purpose to determine the 
relative efficiency of various types of check- 

writing machines and safety papers. 

This committee, it will be recalled, is com- 
posed of Edward C. Lunt, vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity Company, as chair- 
man, and George Hayes, vice-president of the 
Union Indemnity Company, and W. N. Smith, 
vice-president of the A<tna Casualty and Surety 
Company. The National Surety Company and 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company 
are ex-officio members of the committee. 

Interviewed by a representative of THE SprEc- 
TATOR this week, Chairman Lunt said that the 
primary intent of the committee was the deter- 
mination of efficiency factors as regards check- 
writing machines and safety papers in order 
that proper credit might be allowed under a 
merit-rating plan to the assured using them. 
“Our committee has held one meeting at which 
a course of procedure was determined upon,” 
declared Mr. Lunt, “and at our next gathering 
we will have a series of demonstrations of 
check-writing machines and safety papers which, 
it is hoped, will enable us to determine their 
relative values as deterrents to those who might 
attempt to alter checks.” 

Asked about the possibility that the various 
check-writing machines and safety papers might 
be submitted to the Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, for technical tests and efficiency 
rating, as originally noted in THe Spectator 
of June 9, Chairman Lunt said that the com- 
mittee had communicated with Underwriters 
Laboratories with this end in view and had 
asked for details as to methods, time, costs, etc., 
and was now awaiting full information. If all 
included conditions meet with the approval of 
the committee, it is more than likely that the 
services of Underwriters Laboratories will be 
utilized, Mr. Lunt admitted. 

The interest of surety men in this whole 
question of merit-rating of forgery bonds is 
intense and the members of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, in particular, are closely 
watching a situation which so recently caused 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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HE New York Times of Sunday, July 10, 

contained an article concerning life insur- 
ance which, without doubt, will go far toward 
apprising the readers of that paper of the im- 
portance of life insurance and the significance 
of its development to the financial world. “Life 
insurance funds,” says the writer, “have be- 
come so large that they are closely bound up 
with American industry. They represent the 
greatest reservoir of capital in the world. * * * 
Every year the American people invest in their 
future protection a sum greater than the wealth 
of many countries.” 

* k * 


WALK into the lobby of a fifteen-story 

office building. I see on the wall a button. 
I press the button. Presto! The wall opens. 
I enter. It closes. The floor ascends rapidly. 
Presto! It stops. The wall opens again. 
Marvelous! I pass through the opening. About 
me is a strange scene. Editors everywhere! 
They work madly. A man with a big voice 
greets me. Rapidly he calls off names. Edi- 
tors arise, bow, and sit again, in turn. The 
button again. A moment passes. The wall 
opens. I enter. It closes. The floor descends. 
Will it stop! It does stop. Magical! The 
wall again opens. I am back in the lobby. I 
am dazed. Certainly all these events are singu- 
lar to the certain insurance newspaper office 
which I visited. Nothing like it could happen 


elsewhere. The elevator, I find, has left me 
feeling slightly ill. I am not accustomed to 
elevators. Meeting so many editors at once 


is trying to one’s intellectual balance. I hope 
it does not happen again soon. The fresh air. 
I breathe deeply of it. The past is forgotten. 
All is again well. Anyhow I only wanted to 
see a contemporary columnist. He is, I found, 
in a foreign city. 

* * * 


OME months ago in this column mention 

was made of the abilities as a tennis player 
of Henry Clabaugh, fifteen-year-old-son of 
Charles C. Clabaugh, superintendent of agents 
of the Maryland Life Insurance Company of 
Baltimore. On July 3 this young man won the 
Baltimore City junior singles championship in 
straight sets, having made his way through a 
field of 150 entrants. With his partner, he 
later won the junior doubles as well. 


* * * 


N June 27, Francis O. Ayres, second vice- 

president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, completed thirty-five years of 
continuous service with his company. Mr. 
Ayres originally entered the service of the 
Metropolitan as a very young man after hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship at law, and took 
charge of the Metropolitan’s claim division. 
He made a very outstanding reputation as an 
insurance man right from the start. 


ERE’S where I turn this column over to 

J. Scofield Rowe, president of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York, who has some very sensible ideas to put 
forward on the subject of insurance advertis- 
ing. President Rowe says: 

“It was recently brought to my attention that 
the First National Bank of Boston has been 
displaying in its window a colorful card with 
the admonition, ‘Save for a sunny day!’ 

* ke ok 


“This right-about-face from the picture of 
weeping skies, mournful winds and a bleak 
landscape—the prospect so long held out as the 
incentive for thrift and frugality—has, it seems 
to me, the simplicity which characterizes so 
many important and beneficent discoveries. 

“Breaking away from the venerable tradi- 
tions which have long clustered around the 
save-for-a-rainy-day appeal must have re- 
quired a certain amount of courage—particu- 
larly in New England. But how much more 
compelling is the picture of sunny days! And 
after all, wouldn’t we all rather save during a 
rainy day than for one? 

* * * 

“The idea appealed to me because I believe 
that insurance advertising would benefit corre- 
spondingly by a sun bath. In another decade 
we insurance men may look back with wonder 
to an era when morbid fear, rather than sen- 
sible foresight, was supposed to be the motivat- 
ing force back of the purchase of insurance in 
its many forms. Scare copy may very possibly 
have served a useful purpose during a period 
where insurance advertising men chose to as- 
sume that the public needed to be thoroughly 
roused to the importance of insurance. Whether 
or not that need may once have existed, I seri- 
ously question whether it exists to-day. 

* * x 

“Insure for a sunny day’ is a strong ad- 
vertising and selling appeal. Why not? Credit 
is business sunshine and insurance is a basis 
for credit. Accident prevention means _busi- 
ness sunshine. All forms of personal insurance 
produce mental sunshine by eliminating worry 
and by supplying funds for what might other- 
wise be gray’ days or rainy days. 

“Insurance can have a larger place in the sun 
by putting more sunshine into its advertising 
copy.” 

* * * 

. ERE I was, congratulating myself that 

President Rowe’s fine statement of an in- 
surance advertising problem would undoubtedly 
take up this entire column and allow me time 
to begin reading the. new book, entitled “Surety 
Agents’ Guide,” which was written by E. C. 
Lunt, vice-president of the Great American In- 
demnity, and has just come from the ‘publishers. 
Oh, well, I guess the vacant space. is. filled now, 
so turn to page 19 ahd -read ‘about Mr. Lunt’s 
splendid volume. 


~~ a public speaker starts waving the 
flag you can, from that point, mark his 
departure from sound economics and logic and 
settle down to hear the good old jingoism de- 
livered in true Fourth of July style. I am pro- 
voked to this thought upon reading, at leisure, 
the speech of Sidney R. Kennedy at the Poland 
Spring meeting recently. On the point of 
winding up a pithy and sensible address on cer- 
tain phases of the fire insurance business, Mr. 
Kennedy, doubtless with the thought of hand- 
ing a valentine to the New England agents 
there assembled, launched into an exposition of 
the Pilgrim vs. Alien conflict in New England 
and painted a picture calculated to make the 
millions of Mayflower decendants shake their 
heads sorrowfully. He said in part: 

“Let us consider what would have happened 
had the colony [Plymouth] been settled by 
some of the inferior peoples from Southern and 
Eastern Europe who have so largely pene- 
trated New England in the last few decades. 
Those are the beaten peoples of the earth. They 
have no stamina to withstand adversity. Had 
they been in the plight of the Pilgrim fathers, 
they would have abandoned the attempt to col- 
onize Massachusetts, burned Plymouth—after 
having fully insured it—and sailed back to Eu- 
rope, over-insuring the Mayflower and sinking 
her when safely within reach of their European 
harbor.” 

And again: 

a8 no New England schedule or 
tariff takes into consideration the simple and 
practical fact that if a company can make a 
reasonable profit by insuring 500 dwellings of 
the native Cabot family at a fixed rate, it will 
probably incur a heavy loss by writing 500 
identical risks of the alien Kabotski family at 
far more than that rate.” 

As a good American, I agree with Mr. Ken- 
nedy when he says that New England faces a 
problem of racial degeneration; but the prob- 
lem, as I see it from close observation, is this: 

These aliens, the beaten people of the earth 
and incapable of withstanding adversity, 
swarmed into New England and hired out with 
the old Yankee homesteaders. A multitude of 
the more intrepid Yankee pioneers left the rocks 
and rills of old New England for the more fer- 
tile fields of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
leaving the proprietorship of the land to the 
alien farm hands. Of the first families that 
were left, the more energetic male descendants 
went into the bond business, of the others, not 
a few went to work for the new owners. If 
you take a tour through the New England 
countryside today, you will find many a Cabot 
milking cows for Mr. Kabotski. 

But to get. back to premiums and losses, a 
company that insured only Cabots (for the 
Cabots speak only to God) would be divine, 
but as Mr. Kabotski might say, “The prufits, 
the prufits, how about the prufits?” 
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NOT MORE LAWS—BETTER 
ENFORCEMENT 

HE American willingness to add to 

the multiplicity of laws now on our 
statute books almost amounts to a passion. 
When something displeases an individual 
he is often heard to exclaim: ‘There 
should be a law against it!’ While new 
laws may, now and then, be desirable and, 
in fact, are necessary to meet changing 
conditions, it is not right for his consti- 
tuency to judge a legislator’s success by 
the number of laws which he sponsors or 
aids in passing. Rather, he should be 
judged by the kind of laws he introduces 
and supports. 

Many of the statutes brought into being 
today are tangible evidence of the break- 
down of old laws or the inability or dis- 
inclination of the authorities to enforce 
them. The machinery of justice is clogged 
with antiquated forms, red tape, con- 
nivery, favoritism, dishonest attorneys, 
and a host of other evils. Some of the 
causes of public disregard of State or 
Federal authority lie in apparently trivial 
things. As an example; subways, 
crowded railroad waiting rooms and 
other places where the press of people is 
so great that the air is noticeably affected, 
all have “No Smoking” signs conspicu- 
ously displayed. Yet, for the most part, 
there is not the slightest attempt to en- 
force the ordinance. The result is that 
those new to this country, or foreigners 
dwelling here (as well as too many na- 
tives), see the admonitions and see them 
constantly disregarded. Slowly the in- 
fluence of this and similar instances makes 





itself felt in a general belief that only the 
greatest crimes are punished, and those 
neither always nor swiftly. 

Insurance companies are aware of this 
situation through loss ratios that are 
tantamount to a checking up oi the na- 
tional honesty factor. They know that 
the remedy lies not in more laws, but in 
fewer foolish statutes and better enforce- 
ment of those vital to the welfare of citi- 
zens and the protection of their homes 
and property. People cannot be legislated 
into the right frame of mind to enable 
them to distinguish clearly between right 
and wrong, but they can be deterred from 
the commission of wrong by the certainty 
of swift and accurate punishment for 
crime. Talk cannot accomplish the de- 
sired purpose, it is true, but it can waken 
those in authority to a proper sense of 
duty. 

As a force for potential good, insur- 
ance agents constitute one of the greatest 
armies ever placed in any field. If 
casualty and surety companies, as well as 
others, unite in urging their agents to 
take an active interest in the law enforce- 
ment problems of their respective com- 
munities, there can be no question of the 
weight of such influence and both the 
companies and the agents will benefit. 


OLD AGE RETIREMENTS 

HE industrial welfare department of 

the National Civic Federation re- 
cently held a most interesting conference 
on the subject of old age retirement, 
which resulted in the appointment of a 
conference committee on old age pensions. 
The purpose of the conference, as stated, 
was to encourage employers and em- 
ployees to get together and build up plans 
to ensure employees provision for old age 
along lines that will inculcate habits of 
thrift and providence. The list of those 
attending included high executives of 
many of the greatest corporations of the 
country and the report shows that the 
experiences of these organizations on the 
matter in question were freely discussed. 
In the discussion, there was brought 
out by Colonel Mills the beneficial effect 
upon the force of giving men at retire- 
ment age the privilege of remaining on 
the active roll as a humane proposition if 
they so prefer. While, with his company, 
retirement may be from fifty-five to 
seventy years, in this family of 12,000 
employees being fitted into the organiza- 


5 








tion, lighter work is always the choice of 


the o!der men. Nevertheless, the time 
comes when disability makes retirement 
essential. 

Then, there enters into the matter the 
economic side, as brought out by Arthur 
Williams, commercial relations vice-presi- 
dent of The New York Edison Com- 
pany, who stressed the necessity of 
adapting the pension system to the 
particular industry involved and taking 
advice before incurring the large expendi- 
ture necessary for the introduction of a 
plan which not only will yield satisfaction 
to the company but incalculable benefits to 
the community. 

One of the very interesting questions 
discussed was the “withdrawal rights of 
employees.” Is the employee, upon with- 
drawing before retirement age, guaran- 
teed merely his own contributions with 
interest, or also the segregated amount 
contributed by the employer? It was 
shown that various methods are adopted, 
in one instance the company giving its 
contributions outright to the employee 
only at the end of thirty years’ service, 
while, with another, the company gives its 
contributions, as well as the employee’s 
contributions, at the end of three years’ 
continuous service. But many are very 
cautious because of the large amount of 
accumulated assets required to make ne- 
cessary reserves. One speaker particu- 
larly called attention to the contractual 
pension advocated by the Industrial Wel- 
fare Department of the National Civic 
Federation, removing it from the cate- 
gory of plans which can only be solvent 
if they can legally be repudiated and 
placing pensions in the category of plans 
inherently always solvent. 


HE fire loss in the United States and 
Canada in June last is computed by 
the Journal of Commerce at $25,481,200, 
or $3,000,000 less than in June, 1926, and 
$2,000,000 in excess of the loss in June, 
1925. The total losses for the first half 
of the year were $176,918.000. This is the 
most favorable record in recent years, 
being $52,000,000 less than in the first six 
months of 1926, and $21,000,000 less than 
in the first half-year of 1925. As the 
insurable property of the two countries is 
constantly growing in value, a reduction 
in the fire waste is especially encouraging, 
and leads observers to hope that the edu- 
cational efforts to reduce preventable fire 
loss are at last having some effect. 
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Eight Hundred at Congress 

(Concluded from page 3) 
United States in life insurance progress and 
development during the last ten years, our dele- 
gation might well have been twice as large. For 
it is no small privilege to form points of con- 
tact and become well acquainted with European 
leaders in insurance, including social insurance 
and reinsurance, which is vastly better devel- 
oped here than at home. All with whom I have 
discussed the subject have agreed that the 
United States has been wise to steer clear of 
the various socialistic experiments which pa- 
rade under the term of insurance but are such 
only in name, while all decidedly harmful to 
the higher cause of popular thrift through vol- 
untary agencies. 

London’s hearty welcome to the Congress 
was clearly shown in the opening reception 
given by the Prudential at its home office build- 
ings. The buildings had been converted into a 
garden of flowers beautifully arranged and re- 
minding the older members of the floral decora- 
tions of the building of the Metropolitan in 
New York on the occasion of the Congress of 
1903. The members and their ladies were graci- 
ously received by Sir Joseph and Lady Burn, 
who recognized many old acquaintances. The 
entertainment included some charming recitals 
of songs and violin solos, followed by a most 
alluring repast served at small tables through 
the corridors of the building. 

It was an occasion of great rejoicing. Friends 
living half a world apart would unexpectedly 
run into each other. There was Toyojiro 
Kameda, the Japanese Government delegate and 
chief actuary of the Post Office Insurance sys- 
tem, talking to Dr. Carl Burrau, the actuary to 
the Government Insurance Council of Denmark. 
There was Iwar Sjogren, the highly intelligent 
manager of the Scandia, one of Sweden's most 
progressive companies, in animated conversa- 
tion with Prof. S. J. Lengyel, insurance pub- 
lisher of Vienna, whose works are used the 
world over. Everyone was anxious for a few 
words with Mr. Schooling, past actuary and 
general manager of the Prudential, who has a 
host of American friends, and Thomas B. 
Macaulay, president of the Sun Life of Canada, 
who likewise has a large circle of friends in 
every country of the world. Prominent among 
those present was Prof. Alfred Manes, the effi- 
cient secretary of the German Society for In- 
surance Science. 

Particularly interesting were the Australians, 
led by C. H. Wickens, the government statis- 
tician of the Commonwealth, and A. M. Laugh- 
ton, the statistician for New South Wales, who 
faithfully follows his former chief, A. T. 
Coghlan. 

There must have been a thousand guests, 
more or less, including many ladies who gave 
’ a touch of loveliness to a scene as brilliant as 
can be recalled by one who has attended every 
Congress since the famous gathering in Paris in 
1900. It was rather difficult to gain a compre- 
hensive view of the whole group, scattered as it 
was through many rooms and corridors. By 
accident I met W. A. Hutchinson and W. J. 
Graham, who were never without a group of ad- 
miring actuarial friends. 
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... NYLIC . CLUBS... 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York Life founded its 
D. S. O., the $200,000 CLUB, as an incentive to Distin- 
guished Service. It also provides every candidate with a 
definite, minimum, self-imposed task and yard-stick. 


Semi-annual 
and Quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, 
per $1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 


[ Term insurance does not count. 
Every year since its foundation this Club has played an important part in 
the growth of hundreds of earnest agents. 


Its greatest service has been to inspire average agents to 
reach, and remain on, a plane of success. 


Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 
CLUB with a total paid production of over 312 Millions 
and 236 of these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 


The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, requiring a mini- 
mum of $400,000, has recently been established. 


To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB offers another 
incentive of LEADERSHIP with special honor-rewards of the Presidency, 
5 Vice-Presidencies-At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 


Annual Educational Conferences for Club members furnish inspiration as 
well as practical sales-and-service information. 


Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his professional 
equipment, while the larger pro- 
duction helps his pocket-book. 





Is it any wonder that, meas- 

ured by usual standards, 

Nylic agents are industrious, 

persistent, satisfied and 
happy? 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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AMERICAN MEN TABLE 


Favorable Ruling by Indiana Insur- 
ance Department Permits Use of 
Table Under Certain Condi- 
tions 








RESERVES MUST EQUAL PRESCRIBED 
MINIMUM BASIS 





Additional Reserve to Be Provided When 
Necessary to Reach Legal Standard 


In reply to an inquiry addressed to the In- 
surance Department of Indiana as to its posi- 
tion in relation to the use by life insurance 
companies of the American Men (Ultimate) 
Table of Mortality, the department forwarded 
to THE SPECTATOR a copy of a letter which it 
had written to an Indiana company, setting 
forth its attitude. The letter is reproduced 
below: 


Referring now to the question of whether or 
not under the Indiana law a legal reserve life 
insurance company may value policies on the 
American Men (Ultimate) Mortality Table 
with three and one-half per cent interest, it is 
without question intent of our law in prescrib- 
ing a minimum valuation standard to require 
companies to maintain reserves sufficient to ma- 
ture outstanding policies or reinsure them in 
another company. 

The law stipulates that should a company 
issue any policies based upon a higher standard 
than the prescribed minimum basis the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality with 4 per 
cent interest, or the Actuaries Combined Expe- 
rience Table of Mortality with 4 per cent inter- 
est, such policies shall be valued according to 
such higher standard. At once we are con- 
fronted with the proposition of how to deter- 
mine whether one basis of valuation is higher 
than another. 

When comparing two standards of valuation, 
it would be improper to consider only the re- 
serves produced by each. It is common knowl- 
edge among actuaries that one table of mortal- 
ity may produce very much lower premiums and 
yet on the other hand higher reserves than 
another table of mortality, using with both 
tables the same rate of interest. And because 
the solvency of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon the reserve represented by actual 
assets and the premiums to be received in the 
future, it is essential that we consider both pre- 
miums and reserves in comparing valuation 
standards. 


I have compared the premiums and reserves 
produced by the American Men (Ultimate) 
Table with three and one-half (314%) per cent 
interest and the American Experience Table 
with four (4%) per cent interest and have 
come to the conclusion that the unrestricted use 
of the American Men Table with three and one- 
half per cent (31%4%) interest would be in con- 
travention of the Indiana statutes. To support 
my conclusion, I need only call attention to the 
fact that in the case of term insurance, the re- 
serves and premiums by the American Men 
Table for a number of ages are about one- 
half of those by the American Experience Table. 

However, in my opinion a company would 

complying with the spirit of the Indiana 
law if it issued policies with the American Men 
(Ultimate) Table with three and one-half per 





cent (314%) interest as a valuation basis, pro- 
vided that the following rules were observed: 
First, when the reserve on all policies issued 
with the American Men Table and three and 
one-half per cent (314%) interest as a valua- 
tion basis is less than the reserve on all such 
policies by the American Experience Table and 
four per cent (4%) interest, an additional re- 
serve shall be maintained equal to such differ- 
ence in aggregate reserves. Second, in every 
case in which the premium charged for insur- 
ance is less than the net premium for such 


insurance, by the American Experience Table ° 


and four per cent (4%) interest, the company 
shall carry an additional reserve equal to the 
present value on the basis of the American 
Experience Table and four per cent (4%) in- 
terest of the deficiencies in premium. 

Your Ordinary Life Policy Form, with re- 
serves and values based upon the American 
Men Table, has been placed on file with the 
understanding that reserve liability will be cal- 
culated according to the rules above stated. 


Prudential’s Loans for First Six Months 

Real estate mortgage loans to the amount of 
$100,773,624 were made during the first six 
months of this year by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, thus further evidencing 
the company’s confidence in this form of in- 
vestment. 

According to a repost issued by Archibald 
M. Woodruff, vice-president of the Prudential 
in charge of this phase of company activity, 
this amount consisted in large part of loans on 
dwellings and apartment houses, the remainder 
being secured by farms and city property other 
than that for residential purposes. 

There were loans on 13,064 dwellings and 
670 apartments in the United States and Can- 
ada to the amount of $76,213,616, these accom- 
modating 21,578 families. In 1926, during the 
same six-month period, there were only 11,- 
241 dwelling and 659 apartment loans, for the 
accominodation of 19,216 families, the total 
amount being $65,847,401. Thus, 1927 shows 
a clear gain in housing loans over 1926 of 
more than $10,000,000. 

In June of this year alone the housing loans 
in the United States and Canada totaled $10,- 
865,220, covering 1707 dwellings and 98 apart- 
ments, accommodating 3078 families. 


SEMI-ANNUAL RETURNS 
Life Companies Report Good Increases for 
First Half of Current Year 

Below will be found reports of the business 
written and outstanding of the following life 
insurance companies for the six months ending 
June 30, 1927, in comparison with correspond- 
ing figures for the first half of 1926: 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia—New busi- 
ness paid for first six months of 1927, $114,- 
430,436; first six months of 1926, $109,790,966. 
Business outstanding June 30, 1927, $1,641,923,- 
270; June 30, 1926, $1,532,937,562. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia—New 
business paid for first six months of 1927, $61,- 
462,000; first six months of 1926, $53,669,000. 
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A. E. Braun Elected President of 
Pittsburgh Company 





WAS VICE-PRESIDENT 





Executive Has Wide Interests in Financial, 
Manufacturing and Publishing 
Enterprises 

PittsBuRGH, PENNA., July 13.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company, held yesterday afternoon, 
Arthur E. Braun was elected to the presidency. 
Formerly vice-president of the company, Mr. 
Braun fills the vacancy in the office of president 
caused by the death of Judge James Hay Reed. 
He was closely associated with the organizers of 
the company and has been in touch with its de- 
velopment since 1903. Mr. Braun is the second’ 
man to hold the office of president, Judge Reed 
having occupied it since the company’s begin- 
ning. 

Prominent as a banker, Mr. Braun is presi- 
dent of the Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, and a director of the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. His 
interests are wide and varied and his connec- 
tions reach out into many other institutions of 
local and national prominence. Among these 
he is vice-president and director of the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company and the American 
Window Glass Machine Company, director of 
the Pittsburgh Spring and Steel Company, 
president of the Post Publishing Company and 
the Sun Publishing Company, director of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Sharon Steel Hoop Company, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 

Also identified with charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, Mr. Braun is president of 
the board of trustees of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, a member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Pittsburgh and 
of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Skin and Can- 
cer Foundation, of which Judge Reed was presi- 
dent and founder. 

Concurrently with this action George L. 
Craig, a director of the company, was elected 
to the finance committee, and A. W. Robertson, 
head of the Public Utilities Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, was named to fill the vacancy on 
the board caused by the death of Judge Reed. 








Business outstanding June 30, 1927, $836,778,- 
000; June 30, 1926, $783,839,000. 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond.—New business paid for first six months 
1927, $32,299,273; first six months 1926, $32,- 
078,778. Business outstanding June 30, 1927, 
$318,318,807; June 30, 1926, $301,522,603. 
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of achievement, and especially is it proud of its present position in 

the list of America’s great insurance Companies. It is one of the 
leaders—and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. Its 
business has more than doubled in the past five years. Its assets have 
nearly trebled. 


T Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 
force. It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 
The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and 
which is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad 
vision and wise management. The men who control the Missouri State 
Life are men of wide experience, men who are accustomed to big scale 
business—great Commercial and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the 
great, outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing 
greater. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Co. | |*: 
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LIFE INSURANCE SIMPLY 
EXPLAINED 


Correspondence Relating to the New 
Book by William Alexander 


CRITICISMS ANSWERED 


Chairman of National Association’s Publi- 
cations Committee Replies to Letter 
from W. Caswell Ellis 

Below is presented a letter from W. Caswell 
Ellis, vice-president of the Southeastern Life 
Insurance Company of Greenville, S. C., who 
criticises some minor features of the new book 
by William Alexander, entitled Life Insurance 
Simply Explained. These criticisms are ade- 
quately answered by Ernest J. Clark, chairman 
of the Publications Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Mr. Clark’s 
letter also being reprinted hereunder. Still an- 
other letter contains some interesting facts and 
comments bearing upon the matters under dis- 
cussion : 


The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: 
The purpose of this letter— 


1. Is NOT to raise any question concerning the 
relative merits of large companies and small companies 
—mutual companies and stock companies—estimated 
cost insurance and guaranteed cost insurance. 

2. Is NOT to attack personally the author of the 
book referred to herein, nor the president of the Na- 
tional Association in 1926, who wrote the introduction. 
Neither is it intended as a reflection upon the excellent 
company which has the good fortune of employing both 
of these gentlemen. 

3. The purpose IS to call attention to and register 
a protest against the publication and circulation of 
any book or books sponsored by and bearing the copy- 
right of the National Association when such books con- 
tain inaccurate, biased or misleading statements. 


The book in question, which has recently come from 
the press, is published under the title of “Life Insur- 
ance Simply Explained.” 

On the fly leaf this statement appears: ‘““For Laymen 
and for Students in Schools and Insurance Classes.” 

There is a notice included to the effect that the 1926 
president of the National Association has prepared a 
series of lessons with appropriate questions based upon 
the volume in question as a textbook. 

Is it not very important that all books published for 
such purposes, especially when sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association, be free from inaccuracies, evidence 
of bias, and distortions of facts? 

Now let us consider some of the things sponsored 
by the National Association that are being published 
for “laymen and students”: 

On page 16 of the book referred to above, we read: 

“Let us assume, therefore, that you, the reader of 
this book, have taken $5000 of insurance in one of our 
companies, and for a reason which will be apparent as 
we proceed, let us select a large company.” 

Can the National Association afford to O.K. the 
Suggestion to “laymen and students” that a “large 
company” be selected, or that a “small company” be 
selected ? 

The author is frank enough to admit that HIS rea- 
son for selecting a large company will be apparent. It 
certainly is apparent, because the book appears to be 
clearly intended to influence the reader in favor of 
not only the large company as opposed to the small 
company, but estimated cost insurance as opposed to 
guaranteed cost insurance. 

No one can question the AuTHor’s right to that if 
he can—provided he will confine his statements to 
tacts—hbut, 

Is the National Association going to act as a clear- 
ing house for propaganda for or against large com- 





panies or small companies, for or against estimated 
cost insurance or guaranteed cost insurance? 

On page 47 the following statement appears under 
reference to stock companies: 

“If the premiums prove inadequate the deficiency 
must be made good by drawing on the Capitat Stock.” 

How can the National Association afford to be a 
party to the circulation of such an unwarranted, mis- 
leading half truth? Wouldn’t it be correct to admit 
that stock companies as a rule have a little surplus or 
contingency fund standing between them and an im- 
pairment of capital? 

On page 49 the statement is made that: 

“There are more mutual companies than non-partici- 
pating companies.” 

It would be interesting to know why the National 
Association has given its O.K. to such statement when 
any one with the slightest desire to know the truth 
can check up and find that of all the companies op- 
erating in the United States as listed for the year 1926 
only 24 per cent are mutual companies, while 53 per 
cent are stock companies, which sell guaranteed cost 
insurance exclusively, and 23 per cent are stock com- 
panies, which sell both estimated cost insurance and 
guaranteed cost insurance. 

There are numerous 
statements that will be noted by any one who will 
read the book. 

During my fifteen years in the life insurance busi- 
ness, first as fieldman and later as official of both es- 
timated cost and guaranteed cost companies, I have 
been a member of a local association affiliated with 
the National Association when located where an asso- 
ciation existed, and am now a member in good stand- 
ing. 

It has been my constant effort to encourage member- 
ship in and loyalty to the National Association, because 
its possibilities for good are inestimable. 

My contacts with and observation of companies and 
fieldmen during these years lead me to believe that 
there are no companies and no life insurance men 
worthy of the calling who wish to see the National 
Association sponsoring propaganda for large compa- 
nies or small companies, stock companies or mutual 
companies, estimated cost insurance or guaranteed cost 
insurance. 


other apparently prejudiced 


According to recent announcements, a reorganization 
committee has been appointed by the National Associa- 
tion, its purpose being: 

1. To build up membership and offer more to mem- 
bers, both nationally and locally, to produce a stronger 
and more loyal organization. 

2. To make certain the moral co-operation and 
friendly attitude of companies to the agents’ organiza- 
tion. 

If these worthy objects are to be attained, it seems 
to me that the least the National Association could af- 
ford to do would be to: 

1. Repudiate the book referred to herein and have it 
withdrawn. 

2. Inform the members of the National Associa- 
tion and the companies as to the identity of the person 
or persons (if any) who place the final O.K. on books 
to be sponsored by the National Association, and who 
acted in that capacity in the case of the book in ques- 
tion. 

3. Have a committee with equal representation from 
mutual, stock, guaranteed cost and estimated cost, large 
and small companies, to which will be submitted manu- 
scripts for all Association sponsored books, as well as 
material for use in schools and colleges, for the pur- 
pose of deleting anything that might be objectionable. 
No one who wishes the National Association to be 
wholly impartial could object to such procedure. 

Recently an announcement has appeared to the ef- 
fect that a course of study has been prepared for 
eighth grade and junior and senior high schools, and 
that the National Association is to have it introduced 
into the schools. 

It is probable that such course of study is entirely 
free from the bias and inaccuracies so. evident in “Life 
Insurance Simply Explained.’”” However, the question 
arises: Have representatives (fieldmen and officials) 
of large companies, and small companies, stock compa- 
nies and mutual companies, estimated cost insurance 
and guaranteed cost insurancé had any voice in decid- 
ing (through committees or otherwise) what is to be 
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taught in the schools they are helping to support? If 


so, who? How? When? Where? 

All of the points in this letter are being raised by 
a member of the Association who has no axe to grind, 
who seeks to stifle rather than kindle the spark of 
factionalism in Association affairs and who wishes to 
see firmly established in its place a spirit of impar- 
tiality, fairness, justice and truth. 

This, he believes, is but an expression of the hope 
of thousands of fellow members of the fraternity. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. Caswett EL its, 


Vice-President, Southeastern Life Insurance 


Company. 
Greenville, S. C., June 27. 


W. Caswell Ellis, Vice-President, 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Dear Sir: 

The attention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has been called to a letter criticising the 
Association for endorsing and distributing a little book 
entitled ‘‘Life Insurance Simply Explained.” 

We believe in freedom of speech, and as the author 
of this book has said only what he believes to be the 
truth, the writer of this letter has a perfect right to 
say what he thinks. But it is unfortunate that he has 
misinterpreted some of the statements made, and tries 
to make the author responsible for opinions which are 
neither stated nor implied. He knows perhaps that the 
author is identified with a large company whose busi- 
ness is conducted on the participating plan, and ap- 
parently he has studied the book to see if he can find 
any statements in it unfavorable to small companies 
transacting business on the non-participating plan. 

For example, the author in describing a company 
whose ‘assets are invested in ways that are beneficial 
to the public says, “for a reason which will be ap- 
parent as we proceed let us select a large company.” 
The only thought here was to show that a large com- 
pany has a large accumulation of funds for this pur- 
pose. There is no recommendation of a large company 
as distinguished from a smaller company. 

Again, he criticises the statement in reference to the 
non-participating company that “if the premiums prove 
inadequate the deficiency must be made good by draw- 
ing on the capital stock.” This is not a criticism of 
the non-participating company. It simply points out 
the advantage of capital to such an organization. The 
premiums of a participating company are heavily loaded 
and that heavy loading was of extraordinary value 
some years ago when the influenza-pneumonia epidemic 
swept over this country. The non-participating compa- 
nies claim that their policyholders enjoy an advantage 
because their premiums are less heavily loaded, and 
the author has frequently expressed the opinion that 
the advantage of a large capital stock for such an or- 
ganization is desirable because of the strength it gives 
to the organization and the feeling of absolute security 
which it gives to the policyholders. 

In the book referred to and in all the books by this 
author for general circulation he has taken particular 
pains to avo'd the endorsement of large companies, as 
distinguished from small companies, or participating 
companies, as distinguished from non-participating com- 
panies, and this has been his aim in the book under 
consideration. 

It has always been the purpose of the Publications 
Committee of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers to endorse only those publications that are free 
from controversial questions and which are entirely im- 
partial so far as companies, their methods or forms of 
insurance issued, are concerned. It is, however, prac- 
tically impossible to either publish or endorse any 
book without one or more of our eighteen thousand 
members taking exception to some sentence or para- 
graph, either through misunderstanding of the author’s 
intent, or because of a different point of view. 


Yours very truly, 


® Ernest J. Crarx, 


Chairman, Publications Committee, National 
Association of Life Underwriters. - 
Baltimore, July 6. 
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Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 * 
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NOW READY 
THE SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


By William Alexander 









The Provident has worked out a prac- 
tical plan by which the Home Office, 
through an Educational Supervisor, 
is assisting in the development of new ! 
agents. is 
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OW THOROUGHLY REVISED, this volume 

is a practical demonstration of valuable selling 
methods that will put money in the pockets of 
general agents, agents, brokers and life insurance 
beginners. Mr. Alexander is the author of the 
famous Alexander Educational Course in Life Ins- 
urance and is one of the foremost trained writers 
on the theory and practice of the subject. 


























THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY fi 
Continuously in business since 1852 8 


The real strength of an insurance 7 is in the conservatism of its 
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insurance as a career; defines the application of life 
insurance canvassing; and shows the reader how to 
handle prospects so that sales will be properly made 
and closed. 
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ANOTHER CRITICISM OF LiFE INSURANCE 
SrmpLy ExPLAINED 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


After carefully reading Mr. Ellis’ open letter to 
the National Association of Life Underwriters regard- 
ing the book Life Insurance Simply Explained, writ- 
ten by William Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, I notice he has made three 
criticisms on the contents of the book: 

1. The reference to a selection of a large company 
“for a reason which will be apparent as we proceed.” 
It strikes the writer that the explanations of Mr. 
Alexander as to the great value of insurance are very 
ably set forth in explaining the functions of life in- 
surance. It also seems to me that he was justified in 
referring to a large company in preparing his illustra- 
tion, because what he says in behalf of the entire ser- 
vice of life insurance companies in the aggregate, 
could not apply to the smaller companies, whereas the 
larger companies do thus give this service. 

For instance, suppose we were to apply what Mr. 
Alexander says about the accomplishments of life insur- 
ance on page 18 of his book to one of the smallest life 
insurance companies, the Home Guardian Life. It 
would be impossible to think of the assets of that 
company, amounting to about $40,000, being used for 
the benefit of the nation; by helping farmers in the 
purchase of land and equipment; by the purchase of 
school bonds; by financing railroads; by building high- 
ways; by investment in government and municipal 
bonds; by aiding in developing a great variety of use- 
ful public and private enterprises; and by aiding men 
of moderate means in building their own homes. 

Bear in mind that any one of the larger life insur- 
ance companies renders all this service and, therefore, 
in my opinion, speaking entirely from an independent 
standpoint, I think Mr. Alexander was justified in se- 
lecting a large company for his illustration, rather than 
a small company. 

2. As regards the second criticism made on the 
“drawing on the capital stock,” if a life insurance 
company is organized on the stock plan, and if it starts 
“without surplus, as was formerly the practice in or- 
ganizing new life insurance companies, and if, during 
the early years of its existence, it were proved that the 
premiums were inadequate, then the deficiency must be 
made good by drawing on the capital stock. The au- 
thor of Life Insurance Simply Explained would no 
doubt have been glad, when referring to “drawing on 
the capital stock,’’ to have added to his statement ‘“‘or 
surplus.” To that extent Mr. Ellis’ criticism is hyper- 
critical, and he who reads will hardly charge this criti- 
cism against Mr. Alexander as a mortal sin. 

3. The number of United States purely mutual life 
insurance companies, plus stock companies which have 
a mutual or participating department, is 201, as com- 
pared with the number of strictly non-participating 
companies having no mutual department, which is 130. 
That being so, Mr. Alexander’s statement is practically 
justifiable. He might have more meticulously stated 
that there are more mutual companies, plus stock com- 
panies having mutual departments, than strictly non- 
participating companies. I do not think, however, that 
his statement as set forth in his book would be apt to 
call forth the criticism of one out of a thousand well- 
informed insurance men, whose minds are not biased 
on the merits of stock insurance and mutual insurance. 
As a matter of fact about 75 per cent of the business 
of life insurance is written on the participating plan. 
With the suggestions that Mr. Ellis makes regarding 
the selection of books sponsored by the National As- 
sociation, the writer is in accord. Any plan of the 
National Association in exploiting life insurance books 
and other literature that will insure fully impartial 
treatment of all plans of insurance will deserve the 
commendation of the insurance world. In the case 
under criticism it appears to me that all statements 
appearing in Life Insurance Simply Explained are fair, 
indicating impartial treatment of companies and plans. 

Lire UNDERWRITER. 


Kansas City, July 8, 1927. 


Tue New Book Enyjoyinc A Wipe SALE 


Life Insurance Simply Explained, while hav- 
ing been on the market but a few weeks, is en- 





unlimited production. 
rights. 





Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








joying quite an extensive sale. The Spectator 
Company, as publishers thereof, finds that this 
little work is meeting with a favorable recep- 
tion by the life insurance world. The book was 
prepared by Mr. Alexander very largely with a 
view to its use in schools, but it is nevertheless 
a valuable contribution to life insurance litera- 
ture, which will be found useful to agents and 
laymen alike, as a few hours devoted to its 
perusal will give a thorough understanding of 
the basic principles of the business (price $1.00). 

No doubt when the present limited edition is 
exhausted, the so-called objectionable features 
above referred to will be eliminated from the 
book, as Mr. Alexander is an author who writes 
with an open and unbiased mind. 


Detroit Life Campaign 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company closed 
its June “President’s Month” campaign in honor 
of President M. E. O’Brien, with a new busi- 
ness production of $3,502,000. This brings the 
company’s writings in 1927 to $13,580,000. 

President O’Brien has been in Europe for 
several weeks but in spite of this fact the De- 
troit Life agency organization accounted for 
this very satisfactory volume of new insurance. 





The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
greatest jury in the world—the American 
public. For seventy-six years the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders. There is no better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 











AMERICAN CENTRAL MEETING 


Plans for Sessions at Colorado Springs, 
This Week 


Members of the field club of the American 
Central Life Insurance Company will hold their 
annual meeting at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, from July 11 to July 15. This 
club has been in existence since 1910. Repre- 
sentatives from the home office, which is lo- 
cated at Indianapolis, are: Herbert M. Wool- 
len, president of the American Life Convention 
and of the company; Arthur F. Lungren, agency 
director; Dr. Albert Seaton, medical director ; 
Harry C. Byers, registrar and field club secre- 
tary; Alford V. Gustafson and Martin W. Lam- 
mers, field superintendents. 


The American Central Field Club is com- 
posed of the company’s leading representatives 
from the standpoint of paid-for new insurance 
and second premium renewals. Officers of the 
club are: W. E. Mullins, president; F. V. 
Studer, first vice-president; S. J. Rathbun, sec- 
ond vice-president; Travis Bryan, third vice- 
president. The program for the meeting calls 
for business sessions on Tuesday and Thursday 
only, with the entire day Wednesday, as well 
as all evenings, given over to recreation and 
sight-seeing. The session will close with the 
annual dinner on Thursday evening. 
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We want some live wire organizers to 
train salesmen in our monthly pre- 
mium paying Accident and Health 
Department, in above States. High 
grade proposition to men who can de- 
liver—Write at once to 
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Drawer 422 South Bend, Indiana 
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Western Department 


H. A. CLARK, Manager 
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HOME OFFICES: 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pacific Department 
W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
60 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 


OF THIS COMPANY, IS 
PERHAPS, THE BEST 
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COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
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Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1926 
ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks (Market Value)............. $7,465,665 .00 
ROOT PV oo cisie 5'o 6 oib sain eins Coreen e Saseees 30,000 .00 
Accrued Interest on Investments.............. 101,665 .74 
Cash in. Bankand Offices... <-. ssi oscies csawewiews 1,199,252 .06 
Premiums in Course of Collection.............. 399,390 .22 

Deposit with Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
PEOvidiCl Gl BAHUGDRs <6 )05.4. «,6:655)5.0 ceo we dior 2,444.91 
$9,198,417 .93 

LIABILITIES 

Net Special Reserve for all Liabilities.......... $5,894,895 .79 
UIHOREHOR PROMI s c:.,i hod cies Rae Ta isles 611,616.08 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses............... 39,554 .69 
Unabsorbed Premium Refund declared (Not paid) 42,351 .37 
INGE AGOM UNO DIGD soo s.c'. ceaisidd ote os slalevlews wars 2,610,000 .00 
$9,198,417 .93 

Unabsorbed Premiums Returned to Policyholders 
CRE) GNETS 2.0 PS oe eres Fee ere taeet $8,000,000 .00 


Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 
Financially Sound 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 


OUR FACILITIES 
Treaty or Facultative and or Excess for Automobiles, General and 
Elevator 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Fidelity and Surety and Robbery 
Burglary, Theft and Lareeny 
Personal Accident and Health 
Water Damage 
Property Damage including Liability 
Self-Insurers Catastrophe 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








MARQUETTE LIQUIDATION 


Attempt to Be Made to Settle Swiss 
Claims 








H. U. BAILEY IS EMISSARY 





Illinois Director of Trade and Commerce 
Authorized by Court to Offer 15 Per 
Cent of Total Claims 
Cuicaco, ILt., July 13—H. U. Bailey, direc- 
tor of trade and commerce and receiver for the 
Marquette National Fire, now is en route to 
Zurich, Switzerland, armed with a commission 
to settle approximately $130,000 of reinsurance 
claims for an amount not exceeding $20,000. 
These claims are the outgrowth of the un- 
favorable reinsurance treaties made by the 
Zurich branch office of the Marquette, which 
first was established by the Great Western Fire 
and continued by the Marquette when it ab- 

sorbed the Great Western. 

Mr. Bailey is confident that he can make a 
settlement for 15 per cent of the total and with 
this in mind was given credentials by Walter 
P. Steffen, the presiding judge, authorizing him 
to make cash settlements providing releases in 
full are executed. This is the first important 
step in the actual liquidation of the Marquette’s 
affairs. 

The settlement is considered very favorable 
to the company, although indications point to 
its acceptance by the foreign companies. If 
the proposition of Mr. Bailey. is not accepted it 
is the plan >f the receiver to end further negoti- 
ations with the companies and let them take 
their chances on a dividend in the final ap- 
portionment. 


AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS 
ORGANIZING 
District of Columbia to Have Company 
With $2,000,000 Capital 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 11—Need for a 
large fire company in the District of Columbia 
is to be met by the organization of American 
Underwriters, Inc., it was announced here this 
week, 

The company, which will have a capital of 
$2,000,000, will be formed in part by the amal- 
gamation of a number of smaller companies. 
The project will be headed by William S. 
Quinter, a Washington insurance man, and at 
least two other insurance men—W. Spencer 
Armstrong, vice-president of the Columbia and 
Real Estate title insurance companies, and John 
T. Meany, a director of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Association—will be officers and directors. 
Others in the group are: H. V. Speelman, 
formerly Registrar of the Treasury; Major 
General Anton Stephen, Stanley H. Horner, 
Edward C. Baltz and Hubert R. Quinter, all 
well-known Washington business men. 


No Selection for Sucessor to James L. 
Madden 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 11.—Washington 
officials of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce met with Lewis E. Pierson, president, 
for a discussion of organization matters July 
11, but the bulk of other business prevented con- 
sideration being given to the subject of a new 
manager for the insurance department, to suc- 
ceed James L. Madden, who resigned June 30. 

The selection of an insurance manager was 
to have been taken up, it is understood, but it 
was stated by officials of the chamber following 
the meeting that it had not been reached. It 
is expected Mr. Pierson will again visit Wash- 
ington in the near future, at which time it is 
anticipated Mr. Madden’s successor will be 
named. 


Fire Prevention Week Plans 

(Concluded from page 3) 
in other words, the lessons taught in the school 
room are brought to the attention of the parents 
and they in turn profit by the teaching. An- 
other splendid agency “that is helping us in this 
fire prevention activity is the Boy Scouts, the 
members of which are serving as junior fire- 
men. We have completed the first unit of 
junior firemen in the city of New Orleans and 
are now encouraging scout masters and scout 
executives over Louisiana to perfect the local 
organization. Chambers of Commerce officials 
are being asked to sponsor the scout junior fire- 
men movement just as is being done by the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce. It is 
our aim to have every scout body in this State 
formed as junior firemen units, for with the 
aid of the Boy Scouts, recognized as the great- 
est character building agency ever perfected in 
the world, tremendous good can be accom- 
plished.” 

Mr. Walmsley said remarkable headway has 
been made over the nation in reducing the fire 
loss and the loss of life through the annual fire 
prevention observance the early part of October. 
“Greater results, however, will be attained,’ he 
said, “when the public will take up fire preven- 
tion seriously as an all-year proposition. We 
are getting to that point, but much remains to 
be done. The schools, the scouts, the fire de- 
partment heads, commercial bodies, insurance 
men and State and city officials are doing their 
share in impressing the householder with the 
necessity of exercising only ordinary care. The 
majority of fires are due to indifference and 
carelessness and ignorance. These fires are 
preventable and can be outlawed by the very 
people in the main responsible for their occur- 
rence. Fire prevention should appeal to every 
home and building owner for it means a reduc- 
tion in coverage charges or insurance rates. 
Thus, it is seen, they are the~ direct 
beneficiaries.” 
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STATEMENT ON 
ROCKAWAYS 





James A. Beha Explains Conditions 
Leading to Rerating 





NEW SYSTEM TO BE ADOPTED 





New York Fire Rating Organization Noti- 
fies Superintendent of Intention i 
James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurancd 
of New York, has issued a statement-¢ ; 
ing the fire insurance rates: in the Rogkawa 
section of New York City, which have béen ; 
subject of controversy for some time. Th 
statement is inspired by notification from the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
to the effect that, in rerating this territory, an 
entirely new system, less cumbersome and more 
economical in application is to be used. 
The statement of the superintendent follows: 


About 1913, shortly after the enactment of 
the anti-discrimination laws, the Rating Or- 
ganization adopted the so-called block rating 
system in applying rates to risks on the Rocka- 
way peninsula. This system provides, firstly, 
for the individual rating of a risk; secondly, the 
imposing of an individual exposure charge 
derived from neighboring exposing risks located 
in the same block, and thirdly, an additional ex- 
posure charge derived from the adjoining blocks, 
varying in amount according to the character 
of the risks in such adjoining blocks and the 
degree of congestion existing therein. 

After the initial survey and rating under the 
block rating system had been completed, the 
system was found to be too complicated and un- 
wieldy for practical use to meet the constantly 
changing developments and practically no 
changes in rates have been made to meet the 
changing conditions. Thus, no increases in rates 
have been made to meet the increasingly con- 
gested conditions and, on the other hand, no 
reductions have been allowed for the improved 
fire and water department conditions and the 
substitution of buildings of better construction 
for flimsy frame buildings. 

The development on the Rockaway peninsula 
since 1913 has been so great that it has become 
a matter of importance to individual property- 
owners to more equitably rate the increased 
values involved and a rate system simpler and 
more economical of application is being tested 
with a view of properly equalizing the fire in- 
surance rates. This equalization contemplates 
neither an increase nor a reduction in the exist- 
ing level of rates, although naturally in some 
instances rates on some individual risks will be 
increased while reduced on others. 






W. S. Dulaney Made Second Deputy in 
lowa 

Des Mornes, Iowa, July 8—W. S. Dulaney, 
policy examiner in the office of the Insurance 
Commissioner, has been appointed second deputy 
Insurance Commissioner, a place created vy the 
last legislature. 

L. M. Penquite, a Colfax attorney, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Dulaney. Mr. Penquite 
was graduated from. Iowa University in 1925. 

Mr. Dulaney is a graduate of the Drake uni- 
versity law school. 
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SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30, 128,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 
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HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Go., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
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MOVES COMPANIES 
{llinois Liquidator Will Reduce Expenses 
by Saving in Rent 

Cuicaco, I1., July 11—A plan for reducing 
the cost of liquidating seven defunct Illinois in- 
surance companies and yet giving a plum to his 
home town was announced yesterday by H. J. 
Bailey, deputy liquidator for his brother, H. U. 
Bailey, director of trade and commerce. The 
seven companies will be moved to Princeton, 
Ill., this week, and thus remove them from the 
high rent and salary zone of Chicago. 

The companies to be moved are the Marquette 
National Fire, United Lloyds, Bankers Lloyds, 
Preferred Underwriting Company, Clothiers 
Mutual and Chicago Life of Chicago and the 
Lincoln Casualty of Springfield. Two buildings 
have been rented in Princeton for $150 monthly, 
as compared with an aggregate rental of over 
$1300 monthly in Chicago. The American Gen- 
eral Insurance Company of Chicago will be 
moved there later. Both of the Bailey Brothers 
live at Princeton. 

F, W. Barstch, formerly secretary to F. J. 
Matre, George Wessels, chief accountant, and 
S. N. Skoogsberg, assistant chief accountant, 
are the only Marquette employees making the 


transfer, which is in charge of C. C. McKib- 
bin, examiner for the State department. 

Gustaff Johnson, State representative and 
chairman of the State Republican central com- 
mittee, has been placed in charge of the frozen 
assets of the Marquette, real estate in Chicago 
and the Northwest, and will begin disposing of 
them next week. 


Southern Home Fire Admitted in Arkansas 

LitttE Rock, Ark., July 11—The South- 
ern Home Fire Insurance Company of Charles- 
ton, S. C., was granted a certificate of author- 
ity by Insurance Commissioner J. S. Maloney 
to do business in Arkansas. Dillard B. Sewell 
is president of the company, which will do a 
direct fire insurance business. Shepherd: & 
Co., of Little Rock will be State agents for the 
company. The Century Indemnity Company of 
Hartford, Conn., was admitted to the State to 
do a miscellaneous casualty, fidelity and surety 
business. Ralph B. Ives is president of the 
company and W. Ross McCain, formerly of Lit- 
tle Rock, is secretary. James F. Warren of 
Little Rock will be State agent for the com- 
pany. 
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SPECIFIC EXCESS REINSURANCE 


You fix the maximum loss to which you are willing to 
subject your company on any one risk and we 
assume all liability above that amount 


ADVANTAGES OVER PRO RATA REINSURANCE 
Better catastrophe protection. 
Smaller reinsurance premiums. 


Profit on desirable surplus lines. 
Reduced office handling expense. 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Surplus to Treaty-Holders 


$1,619,403.66 
950,404.22 
2,569,897.88 








BUILD NEW PATROL HOUSE 
Step in Plan of Chicago Board to House 
Each Unit Separately 

Cuicaco, Itt., July 13.—Another step in the 
program of the Chicago Board of Underwriters 
to install each of the units of the Fire Insurance 
Patrol in its own home was taken last week 
when the cornerstone of the new patrol house 
at Monroe and Desplaines streets was laid 
amidst appropriate ceremonies. The building 
will house the 1 and 2 companies and the ad- 
ministrative offices of the patrol. 

There was a large group of insurance men 
and officials of the patrol present. The corner- 
stone was put in place by J. J. Van Every, chair- 
man of the patrol committee, and officials of the 
board and others joined in praise of the work 
of the patrol. Mr. Van Every pointed out that 
the salve corps has been in operation since 
1871 and that it now has a personnel of 150 ex- 
perienced firemen. During the past year 14,- 
000 alarms were answered and 22,000 covers 
were placed. 

The patrol is maintained by the fire insurance 
companies at a cost of $450,000 annually, which 
Mr. Van Every described as a good investment. 
The new building is expected to be completed 
by November 1. Among the speakers were 
August Torpe, Jr., president of the Chicago 
Board, Ernest Palmer, its manager and counsel ; 
Frank C. McAuliffe, chief of patrols; M. J. 
Boyle, the contractor, and Byron Jillson, the 
architect. The latter two were hosts at a 
luncheon following the ceremonies. 


Storm Losses in Iowa 

Des Mornes, Iowa, July 8.—Destructive wind 
and hail storms visited Southeastern Iowa the 
past week, doing great damage to buildings 
and growing crops. At Delta, hail stones as 
large as “baseballs” are reported to have fallen 
and a number of wholesale houses had their 
supply of window glass exhausted in filling 
orders to repair damages. Hail insurance com- 
panies are busy adjusting crop losses. In Henry 
county a cyclone wrecked several frame houses 
and hail wrought great damage. At Iowa City 
and Clinton damage was mostly confined to the 
loss of crops from hail. Chariton was in the 
path of a severe wind and hail storm. These 
visitations stimulate the activities of hail in- 
surance solicitors, and farmers who had insur- 
ance before the calamity came upon them are 
being given prompt attention by insurance ad- 
justers. 


Assecuranz-Compass, 1927 

The 1927 edition of that valuable German 
statistical work, Assecuranz-Compass, has been 
issued. This is a comprehensive book of over 
1200 pages, dealing with the statistics of insur- 
ance companies located in 55 countries. In gen- 
eral, the data given include the name, address, 
chief officers, capital, classes of business trans- 
acted, income, disbursements and balance sheet, 
usually as of December 31, 1925. There are 
also lists of banks, etc., and a list of insurance 
terms in 10 languages. The book will be found 
serviceable by those interested in foreign com- 
panies. Assecuranz-Compass may be procured 
from The Spectator Company. 
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A NEW BOOK A NEW BOOK 


INSURANCE TRUSTS 


By C. Alison Scully 


Vice-President and Trust Officer National Bank of Commerce in New York 








Here is a book you need. It deals clearly, comprehensively and instructively with the most significant and out- 
standing topic in the fields of trust service and life insurance. 

Vice-president and trust officer of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, the author is also a member of 
the Bar in that city and Philadelphia; he is an expert on trust agreements; and he not only knows his subject, but 
understands how to convey his knowledge to you so that you will remember and profit by it. 

Life insurance agents, brokers, general agents and company executives should have this book. In addition, it is 
of practical value to officers of banks and trust companies, attorneys and those business and professional men who 
require compact, definite and reliable information on trust agreements. As a textbook, INSURANCE TRUSTS is ex- 
pecially suitable for universities, colleges, financial and banking courses and life insurance schools. Policyholders 
too will find it useful in planning the disposition of estates. 

Get this new book. It describes the making and operation of Trust established by policyholders for the handling 
of proceeds of their life insurance with bank and trust companies as Trustees. It discusses and explains funded and 
unfunded trusts, advantages of insurance trusts, mutual interests of insurance company and trustee, legal aspect of 
insurance trusts, duties of life underwriters and all phases of the question. Specimen trust forms are included, both 
revocable and irrevocable. Your copy of Insurance Trusts, (the price is only $3), should be ordered now from 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Writing Casualty Insurance HARPER’S LIFE INSURANCE LIBRARY 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds Joun A. Stevenson, Second Vice Prides Equitable Life Assurance Society 


AND 
Grirrin M. Loverace, Third Vice-President, New York Life Insurance 
Company; formerly Director, Life Insurance Training Course, New York 
University 
Endorsed by 


The National Association of Life Underwriters and 
The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 
By Griffin M. Lovelace. Presents the theory and practice underlying life insurance. 
Tae aim is to equip the urderwriter as a competent counselor as well as salesman. 
Price, $3.25. 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
- By John A. Stevenson. Presents the most modern and effective practices in ife 
underwriting. Price, $3.50. 


ANALYZING LIFE SITUATIONS 
By Griffin M. Lovelace. Shows the underwriter how to analyze individual needs 
of his clients. The Case Method is employed. Price, $2.25. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
By E. K. Strong, Jr._ Explains the psychological principles of underwriting in non- 
technical language. Price, $4.00. 


MEETING OBJECTIONS 
By Jchn A. Stevenson. Prepares the underwriter to meet the objections with which 
he is at one time or another confronted. Price, $1.50. 


HOUSE OF PROTECTION, THE 
By Griffin M. Lovelace. Enables the underwriter to advise bis client how to obtain 
adequate protection. Income insurance is thoroughly discussed. Prices, $1.50; 
Flexible Edition, $2.00. 

LIFE UNDERWRITING AS A CAREER 
By Edward A. Woods. Answers the questions as to what life underwriting offers 
as acareer. Price, $2.25. 

INHERITANCE TAXATION 
By Leon Gilbert Simon. Shows the advantage of life insurance to people of large 
means for use in co hs their inheritance taxes without impairing the principals 
of their estates at death. Price, $5.00. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 





LABOR COMMISSIONER 
REPORTS 


Iowa Official Makes Compensation 
Recommendations 








SUGGESTS SAFETY CODE 





Would Establish Regular Boiler Inspec- 
tions—Other Provisions Offered 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 8—Recommenda- 
tions made in the biennial report of A. L. 
Urick, commissioner of labor for Iowa, are: 
Provision for reports of poisonings and other 

occupational diseases. 

Establishment of regular boiler inspection. 

Provision for a safety code to protect con- 
struction and repair workers and a building 
code of minimum requirements to protect people 
and property in cities and towns having no 
safety provisions. 

Regulation to insure proper lighting of in- 
dustrial establishments. 

Safeguarding and protecting life, limb and 
health of industrial employees is increasing, said 
Mr. Urick. 

The goal of the bureau of labor, states the 
report, is “the progressive enlargement of exist- 
ing industries and the addition of new ones as 
a means of greater employment under safe, 
sanitary and profitable conditions.” 

Accomplishments listed include the publica- 
tion of a manufacturing directory and a 
monthly employment survey, factory inspection, 


- elevator inspection, a decrease in child labor 


and successful co-operation with the Federal 
government in maintaining an employment ser- 
vice. 

During the two-year period ending June 30, 
1926, the bureau of labor made 3254 recom- 
mendations for safeguarding of life, limb and 
health. Two thousand, five hundred eighty-six 
inspections were made in establishments employ- 
ing 97,196 people. 

A decided improvement in industrial condi- 
tions is shown in the decrease of industrial ac- 
cidents reported. During the previous period 
13,743 reports were made, compared to the re- 
cent report of 8910 accidents and forty deaths. 


Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 
Examined 

The Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been examined 
by the New York Insurance Department as of 
December 31, 1926, and has total assets of $18,- 
235,019, with liabilities of $1,416,835. The 
company’s capital is shown as $10,000,000, with 
a net surplus of $6,818,183. The total income 
during the year 1926 was $3,797,093, with a 
premium income of $2,560,744, and dividends 
paid of $1,600,000. The Bond and Mortgage 
Guarantee is affiliated with the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company of New York. 





DISCUSSES UNDERWRITING LOSSES 
J. Arthur Nelson Quoted in The Baltimore 
News 
In an article in The Baltimore News, Balti- 
more, Md., recently, J. Arthur Nelson, presi- 
dent of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
discussed underwriting losses and, in part, said: 
? That the cost of insurance, one of the most 
important items of expense of operation, should 
be so little understood by successful men in 
other lines is one of the strange features of 
business in the United States to-day. The 
general impression is that insurance is a very 
profitable business for those who engage in it, 
and that it constitutes very little except a tax 
for those who pay for it. Such is far from the 
actual facts, as will be readily ascertained by 
any intelligent business man who takes the 
time to give the situation even small considera- 

tion. 

Tue SpecraTor, one of the oldest insurance 
journals in the United States, has just pub- 
lished in its supplement of June 15 an analyza- 
tion of the results of underwriting of 100 lead- 
ing casualty and surety companies for the 10- 
year period 1917 to 1926, inclusive. This shows 
that the total net loss to the combined 100 com- 
panies for the full 10-year period was 1 per 
cent on a volume of premiums of $4,210,973,- 
672. In other words, the insurance companies 
took in $4,210,973,672, and paid out, or added 
to their liabilities for future payments, $4,213,- 
598,069, showing a net loss to the insurance 
companies of $2,624,397 for 10 years, on a 
volume of more than four billion dollars. 

In dealing with the expenses of insurance 
companies, President Nelson said that for many 
of the well-conducted companies this item is un- 
der 10 per cent of premiums. Delving into the 
question of reserves, Mr. Nelson declared: 

Legislation has required insurance companies 
to set aside and maintain large reserves for 
claims. The insurance companies fought against 
such large reserves becauses they did not like 
to see so much taken from their surplus. But 
experience has proved that the legislatures of 
the various States were very wise in requiring 
these large reserves, for as a consequence, of 
late years there has not been a single failure of 
any important insurance company which main- 
tained the reserves required by the statutes of 
such States as New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


New York Indemnity Appointments 
The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of S. D. Breen & 
Company as general agents for casualty busi- 
ness at Lowell, Mass., and the Peninsula Realty 
Company as district agent for surety at Car- 
mel, Calif. 


Merit Rating 
(Concluded from page 3) 

a rift in the lute of their organization. The 
problem, in its last analysis, is not a matter of 
whether or not the careful policyholder shall 
receive tangible recognition of his caution, but 
deals directly with the amount and kind of 
credit he is entitled to. The latter is concerned 
with premium reduction and the former with 
how much that premium reduction shall be. 


~ 
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CONNECTICUT FIGURES 


Commissioner H. P. Dunham Files 
Annual Report 





CASUALTY COMPANIES MADE A 
PROFIT 





Underwriting Gain of $1,677,046 in 1926, 
Against $5,486,042 Loss in 1925 

The report of the Connecticut Insurance De- 
ment, made public on Monday of this week, in- 
dicates an improvement in the casualty insurance 
situation in that State. According to Insur- 
ance Commissioner Howard P. Dunham’s find- 
ings, the casualty companies last year made an 
underwriting profit in his territory, as com- 
pared with a considerable underwriting loss in 
1925. Dealing with casualty insurance, Com- 
missioner Dunham says: 

The summary of the underwriting and in- 
vestment results of the companies writing cas- 
ualty insurance in Connecticut shows a great 
improvement over previous years. In 1926 the 
companies made an underwriting gain of $1,- 
677,046, which compares very favorably: with 
an underwriting loss of $5,486,042 in 1925 and 
a loss of $10,865,200 in 1924. Interest and 
rent income amounted to $36,214,093 and the 
investment gains were $41,669,508, both figures 
being largely in excess of 1925. Surpluses were 
increased to the extent of $39,336,553. 

A continuation in the rapid development of 
casualty insurance is shown. Premium income 
increased from $586,211,139 to $650,602,127, of 
which $155,640,464 was received by Connecti- 
cut companies. Assets increased from $802,- 
998,859 to $922,311,582. On Connecticut busi- 
ness the premiums amounted to $16,675,083 and 
the losses paid in 1926 were $7,789,870. The 
companies leading in Connecticut business for 
1926 were: 


Net 

Premiums 

Name of Company Received 

Travelers (accident dept.).............000- $2,755,777 
“@tna Life (accident dept.)............00. 1,470,646 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity.......... 1,177,923 
Teovelecs. Indetssity |. s.sie o:< ds cvidasscns 789,043 
Stna Casualty and Surety............-.0+ 785,831 
Mary latid \Gpeuslty 60ers 66 iec occcs camenus 619,049 





Opens Credit Insurance Office in London, 
England 

The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, has just opened an office 
in London, England, for the writing of credit 
insurance on shipments made by European ex- 
porters to the United States. A. W. Robin- 
son, who has been in the exporting business for 
fifteen years, and who is a former resident of 
Baltimore, has been appointed the company’s 
representative in the new office. 


Commissioners’ Committees to Meet 

The special committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, which is 
considering the question of coal mine compen- 
sation insurance, will meet at the Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati, July 19. This is in conjunction 
with the executive committee meeting of the 
same date. 
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ENDS FIRST YEAR 


Great American Indemnity Began on 
July 12, 1926 


OVER $2,250,000 IN NET PREMIUMS 


Company Has More Than 625 Agents— 
Quota for 1927 Is $3,000,000 

Tuesday, of this week, marked the culmina- 
tion of one year’s active participation in the 
business of casualty insurance and suretyship 
by the Great American Indemnity Company, 
New York. On July 12, 1926, the company 
opened its New York city branch office, and ap- 
pointed its first agent. 

President Jesse S Phillips. speaking on the 
subject, said: 


While a year ago I thought my ideas regard- 
ing the success of the Great American Indem- 
nity might be somewhat influenced by my ar- 
dor, I find from experience that the company 
has been given a reception more cordial and en- 
thusiastic then our most extravagant anticipa- 
tions led us to expect. 

For instance, at the outset we set our goal 
for the first twelve months at $2,000,000 in net 
premiums, and 500 agents. Actually, we have 
written somewhat more than $2,250,000 net, and 
today have a staff of more than 625 agents. 

If I should be asked the reason for this rec- 
ord, I should say it is because before we wrote 
a dollar’s worth of business we combed the 
country and gathered together a complete staff 
of the best underwriters we could find. In 
other words, it was reasoned that for a new 
company to make any noticeable headway, it 
must be equipped in every department to render 
service of the highest type. 

Another factor to which we attribute a large 
part of our success is the practice of taking our 
agents into our confidence. A very large per- 
centage of them are stockholders, and three of 
them are members of the board of directors. 

Looking into the future, we expect to carry 
on in accordance with the same policy which 
has served us so well. Our practice of under- 
writing agency prospects before signing a con- 
tract has proved its value. It has contributed 
to the satisfactory loss ratio we have enjoyed, 


and it has worked for harmony between com- 
pany and agent inasmuch as the latter knows 
from the very beginning just what the company 
will do for him. 

Our quota for the calendar year, 1927, is 
$3,000,000 in net premiums, but judging from 
our production for the first six months we may 
expect to exceed this figure by a considerable 
margin. : 


BELIEVES MUTUALS SHOULD ADVER- 
TISE EXTENSIVELY 


Either That or Adopt Commission Plan, 
Says T. H. Silver of Lumber Mutual 
Casualty 


In order to compete successfully with stock 
insurance companies, mutual casualty companies 
must either advertise extensively or must adopt 
the agents’ commissions plan of operation, de- 
clares T. H. Silver, manager of the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York. Manager Silver’s statement outlining 
his views on this subject is as follows: 


The largest part of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion and automobile insurance business is writ- 
ten by old-line stock companies, but the writings 
of the mutuals amount to quite a respectable 
figure. There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween these two types of insurance companies, 
in that the profits of the stock insurance com- 
pany go to the owners of the capital stock, 
while the profits of the mutuals are returned in 
dividends to the policyholders. 

The stock companies dominate the field of 
casualty insurance because they do _ business 
through agents on the commission basis. A few 
mutuals are experimenting with the commission 
plan, but the high overhead expense it produces 
has restrained most of them from doing busi- 
ness in that way—they prefer to sell their poli- 
cies through salaried employees at a smaller 
cost. 

The mutual companies must adapt themselves 
to the commission plan or advertise much more 
extensively than they are now doing or they 
will never be able to oust the stock companies 
from their control of the casualty business and 
that isan unfortunate situation for the insuring 
public because of the low cost of mutual in- 
surance as compared with stock insurance. 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
JAMES GIBBS, President 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS COVERS 


HEAD OFFICE 


12 Washington Place, 


Newark, N. J. 


Telephone, Mulberry 5585 


INTERESTING CASE 


Question of “Forcible Entry” Under 
Burglary Policy 


LOSS OF JEWELRY INVOLVED 


Company Contends Securing of Safe Com- 
bination by Threat Is Not Included 
Satt Lake City, UTau, July 9—The Amer- 

ican Security Company is named defendant in 

a suit by William Schubach, Salt Lake City 

jeweler, who seeks to recover $35,362 alleged 

to be due him in connection with policies cover- 
ing jewelry in his place of business. 

On March 9 of this year the chief clerk of 
the Schubach store was forced, on pain of death, 
according to his story at the time, to give a 
gang of bandits the key to the jewelry store 
and the combination to the safe, which they used 
with great effect. The clerk was at his home 
when confronted by the bandits and he told 
the police that it was only after the gunmen 
threatened to wipe out his family, whom they 
were covering at the moment along with him- 
self, that he decided to give them the combina- 
tion. According to his story, some of the ban- 
dits kept the family covered, whilst others pro- 
ceeded to the store and obtained the valuables 
from the safe. 

The contention of the insurance company 
when demand for indemnity was made upon 
them, was that the safe was not forcibly opened, 
and that an insurance claim. only applied in 
cases where the safe is so opened. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Heme Office, Des Moines, lewa 


Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 
(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets $8,257,284 
1,500,000 
Surplus. 500,533 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 


We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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SURETY AGENTS’ GUIDE 





Edward C. Lunt Is Author of Splen- 
did New Book 





INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR FIELD 
MEN 





Volume Is an Abridged Version of ‘‘Surety 
Bonds” Brought Up to Date by Revi- 
sions and Additions 

Insurance brokers, surety agents, underwriters 
and executives will be intensely interested in a 
new book, entitled “Surety Agents’ Guide,” 
which has just been written by Edward C. Lunt, 
A.M., vice-president of the Great American 
Indemnity Company, New York, and author of 
the nationally known work called “Surety 
Bonds.” 

Intended primarily for the education and 
enlightenment of the man in the field, “Surety 
Agents’ Guide” is a skeletonized edition of the 
author’s earlier and larger work. It contains 
revisions and additions which make it thor- 
oughly up-to-date and of the greatest possible 
service to those who in any way deal with the 
various types of surety bonds. 


AUTHOR AN AUTHORITY 


Mr. Lunt, the author of the new book, is 
one of the best-known surety underwriters and 
executives in the country and may well be said 
to be an undoubted authority on the subject. 
The reception accorded his “Surety Bonds” 
makes it certain that the surety business gen- 
erally will welcome “Surety Agents’ Guide,” 
which has just been issued this week and which 
is published by The Ronald Press Company. 
The sole selling agent for “Surety Bonds” to 
the insurance world is The Spectator Company. 

“Surety Agents’ Guide’ deals clearly and 
concisely with its various topics and contains a 
splendid cross index system, including refer- 
ences to Mr. Lunt’s other book for the benefit 
of those who wish to probe more fully into the 
subject and desire more extensive treatment of 
surety problems and methods. 


Scope OF THE Book 


An idea of the practicality and scope of the 
new book may be gained from the named kinds 
of bonds described and explained with under- 
writing considerations under the following 
heads: fidelity bonds, schedule fidelity bonds, 
position fidelity bonds, bankers’ blanket bonds, 
brokers’ blanket bonds, blanket securities bonds, 
mercantile blanket fidelity bonds, fraternal order 
bonds, public official bonds, hold-over and mid- 
term bonds, judicial bonds, plaintiffs’ bonds, de- 
fendants’ bonds, plaintiff’s attachment bonds, 
defendant’s bond to discharge an attachment, 
plaintiff’s replevin bond, defendant’s counter- 
replevin bond, security for costs bond, sheriff’s 
indemnity bond, appeal, supersedeas and stay- 
of-execution bonds, bond to discharge a mer- 
chant’s lien, bail bonds, contract bonds, bid or 
proposal bonds, supply bonds, depository bonds, 
license and permit bonds, fiduciary bonds, pro- 
hibition bonds, non-beverage alcohol bonds, in- 
dustrial alcohol bonds, bonded warehouses, de- 


natured alcohol plants, etc. 

Miscellaneous surety bonds are fully dis- 
cussed and the whole book is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject and is 
of the greatest value to agents and brokers as 
well as serving as a mine of information for 
underwriters and home-office officials. The vol- 
ume is so condensed and abridged that it was 
possible to print the material within 94 pages 
and the format of the book is such that it can 
easily be carried about. 

The book “Surety Agents’ Guide” may be 
obtained, at $1.25 per copy, from The Spectator 
Company, sole selling agent for the insurance 
world, with the exception of the publishers. 


J. B. McNally With New York Office of 
Independence Indemnity 

Joseph B. McNally has joined the New York 
office of the Independence Indemnity Company, 
Philadelphia, and will have charge of surety and 
fidelity affairs in place of Walter H. Duff, who 
recently resigned to go with the New York 
office of the Globe Indemnity Company, Newark. 
Mr. McNally will devote his energies to pro- 
duction work in the indicated lines and is fitted 
by training and experience for the task. He 
recently was vice-president of the Dyobsa 
Agency in Brooklyn, N. Y., and, prior to that, 
was for several years with the National Surety 
Company. 





Insurance Brokers 
Profit By Our 
National Advertising 


In leading newspapers all over the United States 
and Canada, Credit Insurance is advertised, week 
in and week out, to thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers. This is one reason why 


American Credit Insurance 


is growing so rapidly year after year—and why it 


is to the advantage of the general broker to co- 
operate in the writing of our policies. Maybe you 
ought to investigate the great protective service we 
render to our many policy-holders; safeguarding 
their resources absolutely against bad debt losses, 
providing them with efficient collection facilities, 


etc. 

General Insurance Brokers, look into the sell- 
ing possibilities of American Credit Insurance. 
While our regular agents are necessarily trained 
credit insurance specialists, still we have a plan by 
which you can co-operate with us to your definite 
profit. Check up and see if your present clients are 
protected by Credit Insurance. Then get the full 
details of our interesting proposition by writing 
or phoning any of our offices. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. M©° FADDEN., presipent 


Offices in all leading Cities 


New York, St.Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 

















LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
Hartford 


of New York of New York 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
ford New York Casualty Co. 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 
York Stuyvesant of New of America 


National Union of York 
Pittsburgh 





BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 











HENRY R. CORBETT 


ACTUARY 


Specialty—Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 




















Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg, ATLANTA, GA, 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


Consulting Actuaries 





| eontraet—Office 


{ and Auditi 
‘75 Fulton Street New York 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Blidg., WACO, fEXAS 





CHICAGO BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
A. SIGTENHORST, F. A. I. A. ABB LANDIS 





CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Consulting Actuaries 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A: I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE — Ordinary, Intermediate, Group, 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 


INSURANCE COUNSE!.ORS AND ACTUARIES 
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EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINLEY B'‘ 0a, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Statisticians 








Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
a you of the pressure ef annual statement 
ing. 


We are also equipped to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 














THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

{. Introduction. 


II. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Compa- 
nies. 


III. Aggregate and Select Tables. 
Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 


IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated 
Functions for the Final Life 
Tables. 


Vv. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for 
Every Entry Age and Duration. 


VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Ele- 
mentary and Monetary Fune 
tions 4 Per Cent. 


VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary 
= Monetary Functions 4 Per 
nt. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS DEMAND ATTENTION 
Ambulance Chasers and Inefficient Adjusting Methods Account 


Casualty company executives, ever on the 
alert to adopt progressive innovations tending 
to increase business, and always willing to 
compensate equably, their big-producers, some- 
times seem indisposed to devote a similar at- 
tentiveness and a corresponding expenditure to 
an angle of the business which is growing in 
importance yearly, namely, the claim depart- 
ment. So it is that while a substantial pre- 
mium income looks appealing, it tells but half 
the story and, in fact, the loss cost oftentimes 
furnishes a surprising denouement. 

This thought is provoked by an examination 
of the underwriting exhibit prepared by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters. 

The figures, given in that tabulation, which 
represent the countrywide experience of com- 
panies operating in New York State, shed a 
new light on several classes of casualty insur- 
ance, particularly automobile liability, which 
line has been the subject of no little comment 
of late. Although considered a profitable line, 
the National Bureau’s figures show that the 
1926 operations suffered an underwriting loss 
of 1.2 per cent. The total loss ratio, which 
considers acquisition, adjustment, administration 
and tax costs, amounted to 64.1 per cent. Fur- 
ther studies of automobile liability loss ratios 
and underwriting results for the last decade in 
The Spectator Company’s Handy Chart reveal 
an appreciable decline in underwriting profit 
and, with slight variations, a steady increase in 
loss ratio. 

To any such definite trend in a business, a 
variety of causes may be attributed. But if we 
pass over the wider economic considerations, 
such as increased productivity of automobiles 
and congested traffic conditions in our rapidly 
growing cities, it is possible to place a finger 
on one or two phases of the problem directly 
traceable to the casualty insurance business 
alone. An examination of the methods of in- 
specting and adjusting claims, for example, 
brings to light a fruitful field for reform. 

That insurance companies have been afford- 
ing an easy living to shyster lawyers and pro- 
fessional plaintiffs was common knowledge long 


for Automobile Liability Losses 


before recent investigations revealed well or- 
ganized accident rings. The companies have 
been amazingly complacent in their attitude to- 
ward these gougings, the chief complaints, in 
fact, coming from the bench and bar. But with 
evidence that this practice is beginning to af- 
fect materially the loss ratio, and that the re- 
action of the public and public -officials to the 
situation is an attitude decidedly uncompli- 
mentary to the insurance business, a few fore- 
sighted casualty executives have been aroused 
at least to the point of alarm if not action. 

In New York city, the activities of negli- 
gence lawyers became so intolerable that a com- 
mittee of..well-known jurists was appointed to 
investigate the situation and offer recommenda- 
tions for reform. One of the suggestions noted 
in the committee’s preliminary report provides 
for’a commission to handle all negligence cases, 
as with master and servant actions, thus ne- 
cessitating compulsory automobile insurance. We 
have here a group of public-spirited citizens, 
who are neither antagonistic to the insurance 
business nor are they agitators for State mon- 
opolies or governmental interference with pri- 
vate enterprise; yet they are forced to advo- 
cate a distasteful law because they consider it 
the lesser of two evils. Their indorsement of a 
compulsory automobile insurance law consid- 
erably enhances the possibility of its enaction. 
The situation so standing, the question naturally 
arises, to what, if any, extent are the insurance 
companies responsible and what can they do to 
alleviate the evil? 

We quote from an article contributed to THE 
SPECTATOR of June 23 by Joseph C. H. Flynn, 
deputy State’s Attorney General, assigned to 
insurance, a man personally opposed to com- 
pulsory insurance: 

In connection with this practice I think it is 
only fair to say that some of the insurance com- 
panies are not without blame. Many persons 
receiving injuries do not believe that an insur- 
ance company will deal fairly with them or that 
an adjustment will mean anything but a very 
bad result for them. Unfortunately, the expe- 
rience of those they know justifies that belief. 
Again, the companies indulge in a practice that 


encourages “ambulance chasing” when they set- 
tle a batch of claims filed by one lawyer for a 
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lump sum. There is no good reason for set- 
tling claims on a basis where “good ones have 
to carry the bad.” That sort of thing breeds 
bad claims, and is manifestly unfair to decent, 
honest claimants. 


Right there we have a manifestation that the © 
claim department is very often inclined to take 
the easiest way out. The inevitable answer of 
a claim department head when criticized for 
paying claims which he is aware have no merit, 
is “nuisance value.” He points out that the 
cost of contesting the claim in court is much 
more than the stipend he allows the claimant 
merely to get the troublesome thing out of his 
way. This is perfectly true, and such a pro- 
cedure may have its merits as an occasional 
expediency, but if statistics were available 
showing the disbursements attributed to “nui- 
sance value” of a single representative com- 
pany over a period of years it would most cer- 
tainly total an amount considerably less than 
that company’s contribution to a co-operative 
fund established for the purpose of combating 
untenable claims. 

And this brings us to a suggestion, advanced 
in several quarters, that a central bureau be 
established by the casualty companies, for the 
purpose of investigating questionable claims, 
with consequent prosecution when feasible. An 
aggressive organization of this type would serve 
to frighten away shysters and ambulance chasers 
from the brazen methods they now employ. It 
would also indicate a desire on the part of 
insurance companies to wipe out crookedness 
and congestion in the courts, and with evidence 
of such co-operation at hand, the judiciary 
would be disinclined to favor or suggest any 
legislation which would be inimical to the com- 
panies. 

Another subject, frequently mentioned in dis- 
cussions of adjustment problems, is the char- 
acter and quality of the claim department per- 
sonnel. Despite the fact that the proper investi- 
gation and adjust of claims calls for men of 
the highest intelligence and honesty, casualty 
companies, particularly in their automobile de- 
partments, are hardly eclectic in their choice of 
help. 
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CLOTHIERS MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 
Company Requests Liquidation 

The Clothiers Mutual Casualty Company of 
Chicago, Ill., has asked the Illinois Department 
of Trade and Commerce to take over the affairs 
of the company for purposes of liquidation. 
The company was ordered by the Illinois In- 
surance Department to stop writing business 
last December and the request for liquidation 
follows the company’s inability to collect the 
assessment levied to pay its losses. 

The Clothiers Mutual was organized in 1925 
by a group of retail clothiers, who had difficulty 
in procuring certain types of burglary insurance. 
The losses exceeded the premiums and the 
deficit was paid in surplus notes. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Max C. Hayward Elected President 


Important changes in the executive personnel 
of the International Indemnity Company of 
Los Angeles, Calif., have been announced fol- 
lowing the retirement from active business of 
Judge N. Blackstock, who has been with the 
International Indemnity since 1911 in the ca- 
pacity of director, treasurer and most latterly, 
president. 

Max C. Hayward, vice-president and general 
manager of the company for the past six years, 
has been elected to the presidency, succeeding 
Judge Blackstock. Charles A. Hayward, a di- 
rector for the past eight years, has been named 
first vice-president, and Sam T. Hayward, also 
a director, becomes second vice-president. 

Arch McAllister, assistant general manager 
under Max Hayward, will continue in his pres- 
ent post and will also act as a director of the 
company. Merle D. Smith, formerly assistant 
secretary in charge of investments, has been 
made treasurer of the company and a member 
of the board of directors. Emil Johnson re- 
mains as secretary of the company and retiring 
members of the board are Joseph P. Levy and 
Charles Blackstock. 


LIBERTY SURETY BOND INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 

Financial Statement of March 31, 1927 


The Liberty Surety Bond Insurance Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., which has been actively 
doing business since January 1, 1926, with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000, has issued its 
financial statement as of March 31, 1927. The 
recent statement, as compared to the financial 
statement as of October 31, 1926, published in 
the Casualty and Surety Monthly Bulletin of 


December, 1926, shows considerable gains in 
capital, surplus and assets. The statement reads 


as follows: 


ASSETS 
Stocks, bonds and first mortgages, at cost $552,634.97 


Cash on hand and in banks............ 69,421.55 
Real estate (company’s home office at cost) 111,244.12 
Premiums G06 wn fi 2ih5 2) + themdies oben te 176,427.22 
Commission due on reinsurance payable. . 32,719.20 
Accrued interest, prepaid insurance, etc.. 8,231.49 
Farniture and fixtures.......cccccccses 6,293.52 


$956,972.07 





LIABILITIES 

Reinsurance prems. (gross), and accounts 
WACO. hie avinrew vittihe esie wee a thew wee 1,227.45 
Memitve 168. Gi. 5 oi ci bicceeics sdere 1,227.45 
Reserve for commissions.............-. 49,736.36 
Reserve for losses and loss expense..... 17,405.66 
Premiums over 90 days.........-..+00 6,142.49 
$190,938.41 

Res. for unearned premiums $113,804.51 

A et aE 140,729.15 

COBUAD > Wotidcckide Sevens 511,500.00 
oe ————_ 766,033.66 








$956,972.07 


MICHIGAN EMPLOYERS CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Lansing, Mich. 
Consolidates With Wolverine Fire 

The Michigan Employers Casualty Com- 
pany of Lansing has been merged with the 
Wolverine Fire Insurance Company, also of 
Lansing, under the Michigan insurance law, 
which permits consolidation of companies writ- 
ing all automolie lines in a single policy. The 
two companies have been closely affiliated, Rob- 
ert K. Orr being president of both organiza- 
tions, and have featured their automobile cover- 
age, but they have been forced to issue two 
policies, since the Wolverine is a fire carrier 
and the Michigan Employers is chartered to 
write casualty lines only. The company will 
henceforth be known as the Wolverine Insur- 
ance Company. 

The new company will have a capital of $200,- 
000 and a surplus of like amount. Before the 
merger the Wolverine was capitalized at $320,- 
000 and the Michigan Employers at $146,300. 
The directors have declared a 20 per cent divi- 
dend on all Wolverine stock held previous to 
the consolidation but the distribution date will 
not be announced until the new board meets. 
The balance will probably go into surplus. 

The Michigan Employers reinsured its com- 
pensation business some time ago, and with the 
Wolverine, has been concentrating on automo- 
bile lines. The success they have had with class 
of business prompted the consolidation. 


MOTOR CAR-UNITED UNDERWRITERS 
Chicago, Ill. 

Reciprocal Interests Form Stock Company 

A new stock company, the name of which has 
not yet been chosen, is being organized in Chi- 
cago by interests identified with the Motor Car- 
United Underwriters, a Chicago reciprocal. The 
Underwriters Service Company, which is the 
attorney-in-fact for the reciprocal, will act as 
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the holding company for the new stock com- 
pany. The new company will be capitalized at 
$200,000 and will have a surplus of $300,000. 
The stock will be taken by the officers and 
agents and there will be no promotional expense. 
The new company will limit itself to the writ- 
ing of automobile insurance for the present. 
The new organization will be headed by 
Frank M. Rice, who is well known in Western 
insurance circles, following years of service 
with the Des Moines Fire of Des Moines, Ia. 
He has been very successful in directing the 
operations of the Motor Car-United Underwrit- 
ers. The new company expects to complete or- 
ganization by the first of September. 


MUTUAL INDEMNITY ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH AND LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Los Angeles, Cal. Vs 
Reinsures But No Reorganization Planned 

The story appearing in several insurance 
journals to the effect that the Mutual Indem- 
nity Accident, Health and Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Calif., an assessment com- 
pany, was to be reorganized on a stock basis 
and in the future would be known as the Los 
Angeles Life Insurance Company was not sub- 
stantiated by officials of the company when 
requested for a statement by the Research 
Bureau of Insurance. 

A letter to this office from John H. Upson, 
secretary and treasurer of the Mutual Indem- 
nity Accident Health and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, definitely denies any such reorganization 
as had been reported. Mr. Upson went on to 
state that on May 31, 1927, the business of the 
Mutual Indemnity was reinsured in the Peoples 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco, a similar organization, incorporated and 
operating under the same law as was the Mu- 
tual Indemnity. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
Plans Capital Increase to Care for New 
Lines 

As chronicled in the June issue of The Cas- 
ualty and Surety Monthly Bulletin, the Na- 
tional Casualty Company of Detroit, Mich., is 
amending its charter so as to permit the writ- 
ing of all classes of casualty and surety lines 
and, to that end, has entered into a reinsurance 
contract with the Continental Casualty of Chi- 
cago covering the new lines that it will write. 

In line with the plan for increasing the capi- 
tal of the. National Casualty from $200,000 to 
$750,000, a firm of Chicago brokers is offering 
45,000 shares of National Casualty stock, with 
a par value of $10 at $33.50 a share. The com- 
pany also plans to build up its surplus and volun- 
tary contingency reserve to something over a 
million dollars. 
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OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Firemans Fund Has Running Mate 

Organized by interests identified with the 
Firemans Fund Insurance Company of San 
Francisco, the Occidental Indemnity Company 
has just received its license from Commissioner 
Charles R. Detrick of California to do business 
in that State. The organization, which is a 
San Francisco corporation, received its charter 
on June 24 and is authorized to write fidelity, 
surety, plate glass, liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation, automobile, common carrier liability 
and miscellaneous lines. The company has a 
paid-in capital of $300,000 with a surplus of like 
amount. 

J. B. Levinson, president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, the large fire insurance carrier, has an- 
nounced that the Occidental has been organized 
to care for the former company’s marine de- 
partment protection and indemnity insurance, in- 
cluding liability created under the new long- 
shoreman’s and harbor workers’ act, which be- 
came effective on July 1. While the Occidental 
is qualified to write all forms of casualty lia- 
bility and surety business as mentioned above, 
Mr. Levinson says that the company has no in- 
tention of extending its operations to these lines 
at present. 


RELIANCE CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
Young Company Increases Capital 

The capital of the Reliance Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, N. J., was increased 
at the June meeting of the board of directors 
from $150,000 to $300,000. This is all paid in 
being subscribed to by the present stockhold- 
ers. The increase was accomplished through 
the issuance of 15,000 new shares at $125 per 
share, $100 being apportioned to capital and 
$25 to surplus; the surplus was increased from 
$37,500 to $75,000. 

The company has recently applied for ad- 
mission to the State of Maryland and will 
shortly announce the appointment of an agent 
to represent the company in Baltimore. The 
company will also extend its operations to Vir- 
ginia soon. 

The Reliance Casualty Insurance Company 
was chartered in June, 1925, to write auto- 
mobile liability insurance upon preferred risks 
only and began business a year later. Charles 
F. Lynch is president of the company and Rus- 
sell B. Taylor is vice-president and general 
manager. 


REPUBLIC CASUALTY AND SURETY 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Ill. 
Reciprocal Changes to Stock Basis 

The Republic Casualty Underwriters, a full- 
coverage automobile reciprocal of Springfield, 
Ill., is being reorganized on a stock basis and 
will be known as the Republic Casualty and 
Surety Company. The company will be capital- 
ized at $250,000 and will have a surplus of like 





amount. It will do business in Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri. 

William L. Baldwin is president of the com- 
pany. Other officers are: J. D. De Buchananne, 
vice-president; Paul L. Temple, secretary, and 
W. M. Hines, treasurer. Mr. De Buchananne 
is president of the Missouri Valley Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 
Organization Plans Progressing 

The Universal Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Tex., has received its char- 
ter and organization plans are being completed. 
The company will have a capital and surplus 
of $50,000. The company is officered chiefly 
by Dallas men. F. L. Euless, president of the 
company, was formerly connected with the 
United Fidelity Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Tex. Other officers of the company 
are: Vice-presidents, John W. Philip, W. 
Broadnax and R. H. Gamble; secretary-treas- 
urer, V. K. Mather; assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, T. H. Fowler; medical director, Dr. Rice 
R. Jackson; counsel, Cullen F. Thomas and 
R. G. Story. 


VICTORY MUTUAL CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 

Young Company in Receivers’ Hands 

It took the Victory Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit, Mich., organized in 
the spring of 1926, just one year to gravitate 
into the hands of receivers. The company is a 
co-operative assessment health and accident car- 
rier doing business in Michigan only. The 
greater part of its business was secured from 
colored workingmen in Detroit factories. 

At the close of 1926 the company seemed to 
be in fair condition for a new organization, hav- 
ing a membership of over 3000. The insur- 
ance department’s examination, as of May 31, 
however, revealed a reduction in membership to 
1000 with a corresponding financial impairment, 
the amount of which has not been exactly deter- 
mined by the examiner. Incompetent manage- 
ment was charged in the report submitted by L. 
J. Treanor, chief examiner. Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston has been named as re- 
ceiver. 


FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 
Davenport, Ia. 

Company Examined by Insurance Depart- 
ment of Iowa, as of December 31, 
1926, Covering Two-Year Period 
The Iowa State Insurance Department has 
recently conducted an examination into the con- 
dition and affairs of the Federal Surety Com- 
pany of Davenport, Ia. The examination was 
made as of December 31, 1926 and covers the 
intervening period from March 31, 1924, the 
date of the last examination down to and in- 
cluding this examination date. 









The report is dated March 31, 1927, and is in 
part, as follows: 


History 

This Company was incorporated in July, 
1919, and commenced writing business July 1, 
1920, with a paid up capital of $364,550.00 and 
a surplus of $39,945.72. 

The authorized and paid up capital at the 
present time is $725,000.00 divided into 7,250 
shares at a par value of $100.00 each. 

The Company is now authorized under the 
provisions of subdivisions 2, 5 and 7, section 
8940 and subdivision 5, section 8941, Title XX 
of the Iowa Code of 1924. 

Following are the classes of business being 
written at the present time Accident and 
Health, Workmen’s Compensation, Fidelity and 
Surety, Liability, Property Damage, Collision, 
Burglary and Theft, and Plate Glass. 


OFFICERS 

Officers elected for the year 1927 at the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the Directors on January 
25th, 1927, are: President, Charles Shuler ; vice- 
president, Geo. E. Decker; vice-president and 
general manager, W. L. Taylor; secretary and 
treasurer, F. B. Yetter; general counsel, Charles 
Grilk. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Article VII Section B of Articles of Incor- 
poration provides that “the Board of Directors 
shall choose from their number an executive 
committee of five (5) each year. Such execu- 
tive committee shall have such powers as con- 
ferred upon it by the Board of Directors pro- 
vided, however, that the actions of said com- 
mittee shall at all times be subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the Board of Directors.” 

Executive Committee elected for 1927: 
Charles Shuler, W. L. Taylor, Geo. E. Decker, 
Y. B. Yetter, Charles Grilk. 


TERRITORY 

Licenses from the following 23 states were 
inspected and found to be in force: Alabama, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, N. Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, S. Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wyoming. 

The Company has also qualified under the 
Federal Government requirements for Bonding 
purposes. 


UNDERWRITING 

The Company has full underwriting branch 
offices located in Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Dallas, Minneapolis and Washington, D. C., and 
in addition service branches are maintained in 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Nashville and 
Chicago to render underwriting and claim ser- 
vice to agencies in the respective territories. 

Reinsurance treaties with the General Rein- 
surance Corporation of New York are in force 
whereby the Company is automatically rein- 
sured on the various lines and in amounts as 
follows: 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
In excess of $7,500 principal sum and $50.00 
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SCHEDULE I—CAPITAL STOCK 





Amount of a MG soc ccivcccceucaccs cetanouncualcnecedc ass ecesiwmaneccnmacasec $725,000.00 

, Amount of r Assets ss per balance), Dec. 31st of previous year............ccccccccecceccccuccuce $2,233,103. 74 

3. Decrease of ae Gapetal duping the year Get). 620.55 ccccsccesedgse et de eehcintedscces« ea. 
TIRING, fo cncvievecvedadevcncdstccecavesdedssccndcudsdcestot Ute O10. cota ovicne nn 
SCHEDULE II—INCOME 
Depucr 
Grogs 
Premiums Return 
Written Prems.on Premiums 
and Re- Rein- Policies on Policies Total De- 
newed sk a an Not en ductions 

E og Wahi Reywes Ge cate arcade tiae 120,991.80 7,358.30 3,456.23 23,524.73 34,339.26 

EP ee ok aeaale cays cma s citer ee 86,958.86 * 3,062.26 2,059.24 17,238.86 21,360.36 

5 ne ‘liability BERS SAA AE ee 367,575.45 17,688.67 32,821.11 “ 965.45 100,475.23 

s st pt than Auto(a)........... 88,534.88 6,620. 66 9,303.79 6,506.91 22,431.36 

. Workmen’s Compensation(b).......... 502,565.31 2,645.61 99,902.39 30,052.08 132,599.08 

ae ER A ee eA ee 170,684.11 38,709.90 17,026.74 17,584.08 73,320.72 

F =o ERiidgev bacco cedrduitaa wel ekedote 534,609.75 100,008.48 27,547.87 28,984.98 156,541.33 

hia SIRI Sora a: h'0:s\ niece ucmalecer a autitoee (Af 2,869.50 12,589.94 15,459.44 

L Burglary 1 RSS eae 155,245.88 36,796.43 14,092.50 32,236.22 83,125.15 

. Auto Property Damage............... 163,722.82 seeeeeee 14,649.90 24,555.61 39,205.51 

,- OOO ova 5 cotte ten xecsetaas 22,868.31 3, ‘978. 84 3,657.92 7,636.76 





Pcecnevbosdesesaee caer ere 6,470. 26 584.25 716.24 337.50 1,637.99 





hs WOMED SOLO 0 sd eelertsits cesta aun ude 2,288,160.29 212,474.56 228,423.35 247,234.28 688,132.19 1,600,028. 10 1,600,028. 10 
. Gross interest on mortgage loans, less $5,125. 80, accrued interest on mortgages acquired ‘during | ae $31,563.04 

be me ON IS onc cicisres aiuieei s vnciderocidaca cdcessaubedecccuccasvecivusiaceecavse« 
Gee OREM Se cog ten acd cha <a bdd cat Fi s'o ca cdwelnndo a ndadeesmnore tives cumin 
. Gross interest on deposits in trust companies and banks................00ccececcccececcecsececcececees 









i a aa I cic atte pole vnddcse Caden dir en ac ciN sews eva cuet ave ovavsiencctteceues. 
Y MUR Peele nteneans aieey cles v4 0 dues edete ene < waders awe ocieldw sis <ddeledatdaeed seas ¢ihddaedian 
in es INEMMIEIE Sopp CO eis, ASI e Ue Acca scincidesawscvadweedsavesbageeetece soared ———— 
5 CRAIN Slag ec ars oir c creas sik sae Wisse cnn SOONG 0 va wc wade dealnn dens da sem oaeat nie ae 
. Inergase in Ledger liabilities o-o of Reinsurance Treaties... .........2.cccccccccccccsccccccccccecscceccsceccececcece 
is a NE ss arc cece dua oda hi Hole eed d ws. wiciaid 8 Gbvia cae a eR oe dachee ee de 
RN oS Ska 0 2a ced vache ENE add Daa Cee wae ni oad Ren vc teBdeecandereecaeadehn Sethe ne 
RM ORNEIE SONNE < Gis cing So es cbe ces die eud cukcbscs cine sediwcaniedeccdeee scaamdeuswasaterdenddcedass 
SCHEDULE IV—ASSETS 
: LEDGE ASSETS 
eee EEE PEO ECE CORTE CT 5 APOE) ROE TELE OE A ES We 
Fe dais hos ae sve os ow dd anla Cav hue cediley cadenkinerevennunalpasbeenies 
SS, ee I gs BR silane Be cA oicidia dv 0 Gas es 0 & 6ab io de.0.0 Cee niles ap anicnndans Reueean 
CCT MRSS oo ude oe oR ace dic ¥e0c SEs cccesdcGGiv toded@deacectsaans 12,921.24 
I I sok es dao win Prise vic tee Wancxnat looses daucsion 18,619.94 
6. Deposits in trust companies and banks not on interest. ....... 02.0... c cece cece cceeccuces 162,639.96 
7. Deposits in trust companies and banks on interest...... 2.2.20... 000 c ccc ccc cece ce ececueees 137,732.46 
8. ross pre iu s in course of collection: 
On Pol- On Pol- 
icies or icies or 
Renewals Renewals 
effective effective 
on or after prior to 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1926 1926 
AOU. Se esa Wake Ree pox ter Oe aCs EAN Bo Soko Lee ones oad ave aueots 25,541.01 4,022.09 
Ss ete iz aa argh Gea aaval “eG a Nak £2 aloe aid so dias Rak Reo ae a wil 18,401.61 2,391.83 
MEO Eee pe ee, SU Bo. een adaware eke ae sire 52,519.37 7,364.44 
| RM UMN MNO oor odin lore os cagrgsie bz wacom epee s sueemsed acchels 18,250. 67 5,343. 23 
Se SSS Re rea Rene Seen tee 101,782.13 37,694.32 
oi MME ORs Soares ciuit'k wxlereis ca tamusisiee Oo econ nae aS tags os weno Uae oka 32,009.25 7,877.85 
Se Ne a Pk ee en a aaah 94,298.92 35,092.54 
i I eS LE Sah abadde Cyt dared need Rouen sh Meni ubsee.ovte 12,868.98 254.65 
cla ON 58) hark a ccacareigs 0 ces: 40h wi kw SG ELA. 6 Seid ea a 32,346.09 5,448.76 
cI III Seo a owns co ee rc cs'Gsewrcddustacdembecvsaseuen 23,155.33 4,902.86 
es RE RE Eee eet Pears: cod Senee ne ee 2,381.93 1,408. 12 
. Property Damage and Collision other than Auto. .................00c0eeeeeee 1,396.12 2,134.83 
IN Sore Suisse Be ea Canon 4 bad CATS E OY Rae AMEE Oe Ca oe ea 413,951.41 113,935.52 
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SCHEDULE IV—ASSETS 
Non-Ledger Assets 


29. Interest due, $20,903.95, and accrued, $27,086.11, on mortgage loans...............-. 00.0 cece eee eeeeeee 
fp: nner SNE CE IN UIE OI sar giacs os ee PE ck ctinewte io ndhed nccve si sees etapamotens 


Ree WRT ORME IT OPEI ORM os. ost slp GAB donb camee s ones aupde cies seucudelanseey acy de meme raneams 


Other non-ledger Assets: 

er I OE 3 OR BPS os 5 gd btu o's war nenatoasestecasinde dio asebsterewene 
RATE oe PEGS SOP AREAS o'o'sa5'v's Has uss oss meson 6s.as sw hse'esé ob kadennt petmmmlans 
SOON apres nD nh MRI NN, ido) 5 ace va's aid oe wc cule dene sates amas enavswetos ewe amgkan eae 


Or REN Gs Peas Agar a at ot Aig ak MR es cheeky «x2 sh done xe amanendsahe cages 
. Cash surrender value of insurance policy on General Manager.................0- 00-00 0cceeeceeeeeeceees 


Fs CN iis eye Se heart Bas ea ae e aA Ce Ae wb Cola wrals iiain'e a CRESTS une A ee RUTACEAE ED Bde d 


b: ES. 2 Oe, Oe Ce eR Me Feo cece ukietuacsccveectecd wocuaecedatecets 


SE Ne Oe Oe i... a as i cdeates dacetbrestsepeandgaeeaspeyh ens 
oe do ce gorda wads et RIOAS scot ea Par woe ERT eds 6 LOD CCCs IN edeeere 


RGR RRONINIRGMR OMNIS Ts 1555. w csv cece wan ccddatpocceccstenresseseecsags venadh tem 
b Suspense See, tia eee a cate a paloewte aateucs Her tau SUGGES Coe dean Was ome baa se sWanet eae eace mane 
. Gross premiu s in course of collection effective prior to October 1, 1926... .........--022eeeeceeeeeeeeee 
eo ee ay (1 -) & Oe erent rrr ert arr rt 


SORE Te eC Oe UC SUM CAO i. av coo Ce on ss cihidSoccstedecdrecvepstoaemivereate’s 
EIR Ue ec aot crane dees dca nscp disks cn se cee cae uacnghsetcacaheretaennnaaeas 


; Interest A OR Ri aise SS oa iiis ins vo once Mdpet ber cledensnsisongeccscssrceatyemgep cdtet 


. Total admitted assets............... 600004 a ee etegteeeeeeeceeresnsceaeeesenreeseeneaenees 


weekly benefits providing excess shall not exceed 
$30,000 principal sum on any one life and $150 
weekly benefits. 
LIABILITY 

In excess of $5000 for injury or death to 
any one person and $10,000 on more than one 
person in any one accident providing the rein- 
surance shall not exceed $45,000 for injury or 
death to any one person and $90,000 to more 
than one person in any one accident. 


WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYERS 
LIABILITY 
In excess of $25,000 ultimate net loss to be 
borne by the Company in respect of each and 
every accident or occurrence arising out of one 
event. 


BurcGLary, THEFT, LARCENY AND ROBBERY 

On policies issued (excluding Bank Burglary) 
in amounts of liability up to $5,000, Company 
retains 14 the liability, net retention not to be 
less than $1,500. On policies issued in excess 
of $5,000 Company will retain %4 of the liability 
cede not exceeding $75,000.00. 

On Bank Burglary policies issued in amounts 
up to $10,000, Company retains % the risk, net 
retention not to be less than $1,500. On policies 
in excess of $10,000, Company retains 4% maxi- 
mum ceded not to exceed $75,000. 


CapiTaL STocK 

At a special meeting of the stockholders held 
in the Home Office on December 29, 1926, 
Article X of the Articles of Incorporation was 
amended to read in part as follows: 

“The capital stock of this corporation shall 
be $725,000.00, divided into 7250 shares at par 
value of $100.00.” 

This decreased the paid up capital from 
$1,160,000.00 to $725,000.00, thereby making a 
contribution to surplus of $435,000.00. 


CoNCLUSION 

This report shows the Company to be in 
possession of admitted assets of $2,329,145.20 
and a surplus as regards policyholders of 
$1,055,678.50. 

On an earned premium basis, the per cent of 
losses incurred since organization is 44.86, and 
underwriting expenses incurred, 73.66. With a 
considerable amount expended in establishing a 
large agency force with 10 branch offices, and 
service branches located in the larger cities of 
the States in which the Company is now oper- 
ating, a material decrease should be shown in 
the underwriting expense. 

Following schedule shows the net surplus in- 
come by years since organization: 


Year Premiums Written 
WSO sae s i sons ck ee edeeas $ 29,883.74 
£123 Fee Peet es eh per Da 345,742.95 
i! Ea ME SP cee ene eee tig 558,692.76 
|X Ce OMS EE CP Let ER 830,430.43 
RE rats Wed caine acne eee 978,921.15 
| Zoe ape PE Pa apse an mp? Or UES 1,217,471.88 
WO Ss tas ca boa e Sao nent 1,600,028.10 


The Company’s officers and employees 
rendered every assistance to facilitate the work 
of ‘examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert B. Goan, 
Chief Examiner. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 
The following quotations, as of July 11, 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data. 
It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


Bid Offereg 
Agricultural Ins, Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 290 
Alliance Fire 
Wheeler & Co., Phila...........++- 52% 5314 
American Alliance 7 
Arthur Atkins & S er 385 375 
McKinley & Co., N. V.....-.--++- 355 
ee sttord he 
Lewis 0. UNL s ss 6-00 605000 ~ 
McKinley & Co., N. ¥.......-2+++ a 7 
American Insurance Co, e Newark ' 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......-- 2014 2414 
Bankers & Shippers ave 72 
Arthur Atkins & N. Y.........66- 342 
McKinley & Co., N. Y......---+00- 350 
Camden Fire “ag 
McKinley & Co., N. Y.....---++00+ 20 21 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. V.......- 4 4 
Carolina Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......-- 51 5A 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. Y......- 50 53 
Continental Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 174 177 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 172 175 
Federal Insurance - 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......---+++ 625 
Federal Union Life ° 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 25 28 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.....+---++- 914 218 


Fidelity and Casualt 
Arthur Atkins & 185 
McKinley & Co., N. ee 7 183 

Fidelity Phenix 


Arthur aon = On ee Boe cess 115 117 

Lewis & Co., Ha eer 115 117 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Wheeler & Co., Phila.......-+-+++- 52 53 
Fireman’s Insurance Co. a! 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 994 298 
raakite —, Co.N.¥ 

cKinley Oey Ne Kevececcesees en 

Glens Falls 238 245 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......-- 51 53 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. ¥ encestaia 50 53 

Lewis & Co., SMORDNM.  scisk 5.4 sin n= 51 53 
Globe & Rutgers 

Arthur Atkins & a. aa , PO re 1690 1625 

Curtis & San ap Se 1590 1625 

Lewis & Co., arttord ciscahesxe ee 1590 1625 

McKinley & Co. 6 Sr 1590 oa 
Great American ane 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......-- 322 328 
Hanover Fire, stock 

Lewis & Co., meamegere 5 Steaaae ie ale 210 917 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥.......- 212 217 
Harmonia Insurance Gio stock) 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. Y...---- 50 53 
Home Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥......++ as | at 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..........+- 419 424 

McKinley & 6 ay Serr ee 419 424 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Ca. i Sree 418 423 
Homestead 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. Y....--- 40 43 
Importers and Exporters 

urtis & Sanger, N. Y......-+++0- 97 102 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......-. 97 102 


N. Y 
International Co. of St. et & Pfd. 


A, & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati..... > 234 3% 
— Life 
A, & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati.... 2% 23% 
Insurance Co. of North America P 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.........+-- 61 613{ 
Wheeler & Co. , Phila ececececocece 61 62 
Independence Fire 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. Y.......- 20 25 
Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 
eeler & Co., Phila.........++++ 310 . 325 
Kansas City Life 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y....-.++-+-- 975 : 
ag voy National Life 
y T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 88 93 
Maryland Casualty 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......----+- 113 116 
Lewis & Co., Hartford........--.. 112 116 
Missouri State Life A 
A. & J. Frank cs. Cincinnati...... 75 78 


National Surety 


Curtis & Sanger, EE Mic o's ee Rees 240 
Lewis & Co., or Oe eee ae 240 
McKinley & oS: |: Sa a 240 
National Surety Rights 
McKinley & Co., N. a Beli a OG spite 31 
Curtis & Sanger, 6. Seenm epee 31 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 30% 
New Amsterdam Cas. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y............ 69 
New Jersey Fire Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 45 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N.Y......... 46 
New York Casual Ity 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 105 
McKinley & Co., N. ee 103 
Niagara Fire 
Lewis & Co. Hartford............ 300 
om eee Life Ins. Co. 
& J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 40 
nelanes Fire 
Wheeler & Co., Phila............. 19 
Stuyvesant 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 189 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 185 
— >. New Haven 
@ 'Co., Hartterd ...eicee ces 110 
U.S. “Fire 
Lewis & So., i. ae 205 
U.S. F. & 
Curtis 4 - i eee 295 
Victory Insurance Co. 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 19 
Westchester Fire’ 
pe Ae Oe 59 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 581% 
fe a ee oe | a 59 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
pene Jy & Co., Hartford.......... 770 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 770 
A ee oe ae 770 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 770 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 545 
Markham & Company. Bo eiicn Sg BA 940 6 545 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Hartford 545 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y. PE ik ele x hE oc bos 540 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 545 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 545 
Markham & Comp ee 540 
Roy T. H. Barnes re Co., Hartford. . 545 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 545 
McKinley & Rt, 545 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 200 
Markham & Company............ 200 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. . 200 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 200 
Conn. General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1525 
Markham & Company............ 1525 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1525 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 1525 
Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 530 
Markham & Company............ 530 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 530 
Lewis & Co:, Hertford ......cccc0 530 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 625 
Markham & Company............ 625 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 625 
Lewis &@ Co., Hattiord. .....6.ssese 625 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 780 
Markham & Company OS ie Sinica 780 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 780 
Lewis & Co., Hartford .......0006 780 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 583 
Markham & Company re 583 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 580 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ........... 580 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1195 
Markham & Co., eee 195 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 1195 
Lewis & Co., Hartiord’. ....ccscess 195 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


American Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


Boston Casualty 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


Boston Insurance 
Chas. 
Lewis & Co., Hartf 

Capitol yas Ins. Co. 
Chas A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston 


eee eee eee ee 


eee eee eee e ewes es ee eeee 


Com 
Cotussblen ‘National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Da: 


Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


26 


A. Day & Co, Inc., Boston. . 
ord 


er 


& Co., Inc., Boston. . 


10 
15 
615 
600 
93 
280 
220 
100 





244 
245 
32 
32 
71 


48 
49 


108 
106 


310 
43 
20 


195 
200 


115 


11 
25 


640 
650 


Mass. Bond & Ind. Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 405 
Mass. Title Ins, Pfd. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 35 45 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 40 45 
New Hampshire 

Chas. A, Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 350 365 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 250 
Providence } heey oy 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston....... 370 395 
Springfield 5 and Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 575 600 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 38 43 


July Is Anniversary Month With Federal 
Surety 

The Federal Surety Company, Davenport, has 
designated July as “Anniversary Month,” the 
company having begun operations in Iowa on 
July 1, 1920. W. L. Taylor, vice-president and 
general manager, has appealed to agents for a 
production drive in honor of the company’s 
seventh birthday and it is hoped that the volume 
for the month will show an increase of 50 per 
cent over July of last year. 
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UNILATERAL MISTAKE 


Nadeau vs. Maryland Casualty Co. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota 


212 Northwestern Reporter 595 


If one party, with knowledge, takes ad- 
vantage of the unilateral mistake of the 
other party, relief will be granted as fully as 
if there had been a mutual mistake. 


This is an action to recover on a personal 
accident policy, to which the company inter- 
posed the defense of compromise, claiming for- 
mal release for a consideration. The question 
of injury is not in dispute, it being conceded that 
the plaintiff-insured is wholly and possibly per- 
manently disabled. The bone of contention 
resolves itself around the release. Do the facts 
in this case justify a setting aside of the re- 
lease? 

It seems that at the time of the plaintiff's 
accident, both he and his employer were subject 
to the compensation law, in accordance with 
which the plaintiff received compensation and 
treatment from the compensation insurer. He 
also received, for a time, the benefits provided 
for by the policy under consideration. Believ- 
ing that he would be cured if at home, the 
plaintiff asked the adjuster for an advance on 
his policy. The advance was refused, but the 
adjuster offered to settle instead. 

The plaintiff never had the attention of a 
physician of his own choosing, but was always 
under the treatment of a doctor appointed by the 
company. The evidence showed that the physi- 
cian employed was on the staff of the com- 
pany. At the time of the offer of settlement 
plaintiff was sent to the doctor, and reported to 
the adjuster that the doctor told him that “there 
is nothing wrong with you only bruises, around 
through the back, and in just a little time you 
will probably be well,” and that he would prob- 
ably be able to go back to work in about four 
months. According to the plaintiff, he told the 
adjuster just what the doctor told him. 


The plaintiff did not give the adjuster any 
statement from the company doctor, and accord- 
ing to his testimony, the adjuster ‘phoned the 
doctor, but failed to get what he wanted. The 
plaintiff did, however, furnish the adjuster with 
a report of a doctor appointed by the Industrial 
Commission, which was couched in the follow- 
ing language: ‘“Head—there is a partial deaf- 
ness in the right ear and marked deafness on 
the left ear * * * the history of the case is 
that of concussion of the brain and bleeding 
from both ears. Vision is also impaired. Pa- 
tient at the present time has a chronic lumbro- 
sacral disease, which will probably give him 
trouble for a long time to come. He is in an 
extremely nervous condition as a result of his 
injury, and in my opinion is as yet unable to 
return to work. In my opinion this case should 
have, if possible, a sedentary occupation in a 
quiet location.” According to the plaintiff, he 


did not realize the full import of the statement, 
and told the adjuster that he didn’t understand 
“them big words.” The adjuster then said, ac- 
cording to the plaintiff, “Well, I will tell you; 
you give me this paper, I will give yow this 
money today and fix this up, and I will get 
Dr. Voyer’s report or testimony tomorrow, 
and it will be just the same.” Within five min- 
utes, said the plaintiff, while he was in a nervous 
condition and “didn’t know half” what he was 
doing, the settlement was consummated, and in 
consideration of $673.65 the plaintiff formally 
released the defendant from further liability. 
Under the policy, however, disregarding the re- 
lease, the plaintiff would be entitled to $25 a 
week during total disability. 

In holding that the trial court was in error 
in not allowing the jury to decide whether the 
facts were sufficient to nullify the release, the 
court review stated, in part: “In order for 
plaintiff to prevail, it is necessary that the re- 
lease be set aside. That process is equitable, 
and in matters of contract equity prevents one 
from taking knowing and unconscionable ad- 
vantage of another’s mistake for the purpose 
of enriching himself at the other’s expense. It 
is but ‘obvious justice that mistake by one 
party, and knowledge of the mistake by the 
other, will justify relief as fully as mutual mis- 
take.” Williston on Contracts, Sec. 1497. 
Equity is slow to grant relief from mistake of 
law even when it is mutual, but even with 
unilateral mistake of law relief may be had by 
the innocent party if his mistake is accompanied 
by inequitable conduct on the part of his ad- 
versary, as where the latter knowingly has 
sought advantage from it for his own un- 
conscionable enrichment. ‘AIl the cases which 
deny a remedy for mere mistake of law on one 
side are careful to add the qualification that 
there must be no improper conduct on the other.’ 
Haviland vs. Willets, 141 N. Y., 35, 50, 35 
N. E. 958,960. * * * We think there is room 
for the application of that principle to the facts 
of this case. 

“Mr. French is a member of the bar, who 
for some fourteen years has been an adjuster 
for defendant. He is a man of experience, 
and by the jury could have been held to know 
the serious potentialities of any sacroiliac in- 
jury. Plaintiff, who seems to be alert and ca- 
pable, is yet without much education. He 
claims not to have understood, and says that he 
told French that he did not understand the ‘big 
words’ in Dr. Geist’s report. Plaintiff’s testi- 
mony indicates that it told him nothing that he 
did not know except that he had a ‘chronic 
lumbrosacral disease which will probably give 
him trouble for some time to come.’ That state- 
ment indicated an injury, as to effect of un- 
known duration, of the sacroiliac joint, one 
which as often as not results in permanent dis- 
ability. The plain proof on his part is that 
the plaintiff did not know the meaning of the 
scientific characterization of the trouble by Dr. 
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WHAT THE RECENT CASES HOLD 

If an accident insurance certificate exempts 
the insurer from liability in the event that death 
resulted from poison, it is immaterial whether 
or not the poison was consciously or uncon- 
sciously taken. (Miller vs. Ft. Wayne Mercan- 
tile Acc. Ass’n., Appellate Court of Indiana, 
in Banc., 153 Northeastern Reporter 427.) 





An accident policy indemnifying the insured 
“while walking or standing on a public high- 
way” does not cover a situation where he is 
run over after being thrown from a motorcycle. 
(Laporte vs. North American Acc. Ins. Co., 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, 109 Southern Re- 
porter 767.) 





Even though the company had been notified 
of facts, at the time of issuance of the policy, 
which would render it void, it is not estopped 
from offering such facts in defense to an action 
on the policy, where there is no claim of fraud 
and the insured had been cautioned to read the 
policy. (Satz vs. Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Co., New York Court of Appeals, 153 North- 
eastern Reporter 844.) 








Geist, and was ignorant of its serious portent. 
He was ignorant both of the scientific fact of 
the injury and the equally specific and more 
serious fact of its dubious prognosis. He did 
not know that he had only an even chance of 
avoiding permanent disability. 

“If the evidence stopped there it would not 
help piaintiff. But it goes much farther, in that, 
plainly, it would support a finding that Mr. 
French knew precisely the serious nature of 
the Geist diagnosis, and that plaintiff was going 
into the compromise in ignorance of the very 
important fact of the sacroiliac strain and its 
threat of permanent disability. If plaintiff was 
to be believed at the points where there is 
denial of his testimony, and the jury did believe 
him, it cannot be said as a matter of law that 
the evidence is not of that clear and convincing 
character which is necessary to the cancellation 
of a contract such as a release. Its credibility 
and not its cogency otherwise was the issue, 
and that was for the jury.” 

Another interesting point in this case is that 
the complaint alleged fraud and mutual mistake, 
but did not allege unilateral mistake of the 
plaintiff, known to and taken advantage of by 
the defendant, the latter of which is the basis 
upon which the court of review reversed the 
order of the lower court. Referring to this 
phase of the situation, the court said: “The 
rule is that judgment non obstante should not 
be ordered where there is any probability that 
a deficiency of proof may be made good upon 
another trial. There is much more reason for 
holding, as we do, that judgment should not be 
ordered where there is no deficiency in the 
proof, but only a failure of the pleadings to 
come up to it.” 
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Recent Casualty Company Happenings 











The American Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Nebr., has been licensed to 
do business in that State. It will write 
health and accident insurance on the assess- 
ment plan. W. H. Jurgensen is president of 
the company. 





F. Coit Johnson and A. T. Brosseau have 
been elected to the board of trustees of the 
American Surety Company of New York. 
Arthur F. La Frentz, formerly second vice- 
president and comptroller of the company, 
was elected first vice-president. Arthur A. 
Nelson succeeds him as comptroller. 





The charter of the Century Indemnity 
Company of Hartford has been amended by 
the Connecticut Legislature, taking away 
the authority of the company to write life 
insurance, thus limiting its scope to recog- 
nized casualty lines. The Century has re- 
cently been licensed in Tennessee. 





A branch office in Dallas, Tex., has been 
established by the Detroit Fidelity and 
Surety Company of Detroit, Mich., with 
Philip H. Moore as manager. The company 
has also opened a branch office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with William M. Crowell as man- 
ager. 





The Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Baltimore, Md., has consolidated its Des 
Moines and Omaha offices and has appointed 
W. J. Meskill as resident manager. The 
office will care for the Nebraska, Iowa and 
South Dakota business. 





Secretary Thomas G. Wheelock of the 
Illinois Indemnity Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces the retirement of Eugene B. Mettee, 
president of the company, because of ill 
health. Directors of the company will meet 
soon to elect a successor. 





James S. Hopkins, receiver for the IIli- 
nois Surety Company, which failed a decade 
ago, has notified creditors that application 
has been made to the court for dissolution 
of the company. 





The Independence Indemnity Company 
of Philadelphia, Penna., announces the ap- 
pointment of Percy W. Archard to the po- 
sition of assistant manager of the New 
York office to assist second vice-president, 
E. B. Anderson. 


J. J. Mullins, Jr., has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Western service of- 
fice of the London and Lancashire Indem- 
nity Company. R. R. Varstead has been ap- 
pointed special agent to succeed Mr. Mullins. 


William J. Kelly, formerly resident vice- 
president in New York for the Maryland 
Casualty Company of Baltimore, has pur- 
chased an interest in the C. H. Bainbridge 
Corporation, a leading fire and gasualty 
agency in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Kelly has 
been elected vice-president of the company. 





The Massachusets Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Mass., has made 
Lester Campbell district manager of the 
company’s disability division at Toledo, O. 





Edward J. Halligan~has been appointed 
superintendent of the surety department in 
the New York city branch office of the Me- 
tropolitan Casualty Company, New York, 
succeeding Robert J. Burns, resigned. Mr. 
Halligan comes to the Metropolitan from the 
Commercial Casualty Company. 





The new superintendent of the claim de- 
partment of the Metropolitan Casualty Com- 
pany, New York, is Robert T. Luce, who has 
been in the Chicago claim department of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany for the last four years. 





The Mountain States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hollywood, Calif., has instituted an 
accident and health department. Michael 
F. O’Sullivan, who has had many years of 
experience in this line with Nebraska com- 
panies, will be the manager of the new de- 
partment. 





The Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association of Omaha, Neb., an assessment 
company, has been denied a license by the 
Oregon Insurance Department. The de- 
partment claims that Oregon law makes no 
provision for licensing assessment accident 
companies without a fixed paid-up capital. 





The Royal Indemnity Company of New 
York, has announced the appointment of F. 
Wade Hughes as second vice-president of 
the company in charge of fidelity and surety 
underwriting. Mr. Hughes has been super- 
intendent of the contract bond department 
of the New York city branch of the Stand- 
ard Accident Company of Detroit. 





Robert J. Burns, who has been superin- 
tendent of the surety department of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Company, New York, 
has been made superintendent of the con- 
tract bond department in New York city 
for the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich. William S. Wilson 


has been made assistant manager. 
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Frank W. Lloyd, of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit, Mich., has 
resigned the position of comptroller recently. 





Joseph D. Flynn, who for many years has 
been supervisor of personnel and procedure 
of the compensation and liability department 
of the Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, has resigned to take charge of 
the statistical department of Goodwin Beach 
& Co., Hartford investment brokers. Mr. 
Flynn was at one time professor of mathe- 
matics at Trinity College in Hartford. 





H. Sherwood Young, manager of the New 
York local department of the United States 
Casualty Company, New York, has been pro- 
moted to assistant secretary of the company. 
Carroll E. Robb has been appointed asso- 
ciate manager of the automobile department 
of the company. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, Md., at annual meetr- 
ing of stockholders held recently, elected 
the following new directors: J. P. Butler of 
New Orleans, La.; P. A. Carroll of New 
York; 'F. L. Maytag of Newton, Iowa; 
Morris Whitridge of Baltimore, and Charles 
L. Phillips of Baltimore. Four new vice- 
presidents were elected by the board of di- 
rectors. They were Joseph W. Bristor, Dr. 
D. Z. Dunott, Charles J. Fritzpatrick and 
L. R. Sollenberger. Auditor G. P. Houston 
was made comptroller and F. G. Maguire 
was made assistant secretary. 





W. Konawel, New Orleans general agent 
for the Washington Fidelity National In- 


surance Company of Chicago, IIl., has been 
made resident vice-president of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at New Orleans. 





The Yorkshire Indemnity Company of 
New York, N. Y., has recently received its 
license by the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment to do business in that State. The 
company has also been recently licensed in 
Kentucky. 





The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company, New York, has completed its 
capital increase from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 
An examination report, recently filed, in- 
dicates that as of June 29, $500,000 additional 
capital was paid in together with $1,100,000 
which went to surplus. As shown by its 
statement of December 31, 1926, the Metro- 
politan Casualty has a capital of $3,000,000 
and a net surplus of $3,354,000 
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Newspapers and Insurance Advertising 


F course the growing interest by a num- 
O ber of pioneering newspapers to develop 

a reader interest in insurance news, 
when written purely as news, has not escaped 
the business office, that part of every newspaper 
that must cash in on the various features of 
the publication and turn reader interest into 
cash by means of the advertising columns. It 
is the solicitors’ business to sell space. The 
mere fact that they follow the editorial de- 
partment and go after insurance patronage, 
should not damn these go-getters in the opinion 
of insurance men, for they are actuated by the 
same business instincts that goad the insurance 
agent when he tries to sell the editor an in- 
surance policy. 

Sometimes the space salesman goes at his 
work from the wrong angle, the “you scratch 
my back and I’ll scratch yours” type of selling, 
but it is because he is misdirected, rather than 
that there is anything to the idea that the edi- 
torial end of the newspaper can be influenced 
by the business office—that is, in the paper that 
is worthy of the name of newspaper. 

Insurance men, especially local agents, should 
give careful consideration to the claims of the 
local paper to advertising patronage, not, how- 
ever, under the name of “patronage” but as 
good, hard, common business sense. 

If I hold a brief for the newspaper I do so 
because long experience with the advertising of 
local agents has convinced me that of all 
possible avenues of local agency advertising, 
the newspaper, properly and adequately used, 
offers the best media for carrying the local 
agent’s message to the greatest number of 
possible prospects. 

In a talk before the Missouri State Associa- 
tion of local agents, at Excelsior Springs, I 
said: 

“You can not and should not expect publish- 
ers to dig into your business and tell your story 
as you want it to be told, because many editors 
and writers are themselves lacking in knowl- 
edge. The world looks to those who know for 
its facts. Nobody will tell your story for you. 

“It is natural, but unfair, to charge editors 
and reporters with malice for the manner in 
which they sometimes write about insurance. 
These men are doing the best they can with 
the facts they have. With all its shortcomings 
the newspaper is the most potent power for 
building public opinion there is in the world 
to-day. It is the source of information of the 
largest number. It is indispensable. * * * 

“Properly studied your newspaper is a mine 
of leads—it reaches out. It sends its reporters 


to girdle the earth or to penetrate to the chim- 


By J. W. LoNGNECKER 





Note.—In a recent issue of this paper, 
Mr. Longnecker wrote on Newspapers 
and Insurance News, developing the idea 
that the only way to get more insurance 
news into the papers was to educate the 
editors and reporters to the importance 
of insurance in the everyday lives of the 
people who read the newspapers—THE 
EpIrTor. 











ney corner next door. With its full quota of 


joy and sorrow, success and failure, prophecy 


and report it will, in addition, and at the low- 
est cost, carry your message and create public 
opinion right in your own home town. 

“The newspaper is welcome in the home of 
the millionaire, the business man, the salaried 
man and the worker for a daily wage. It men- 
tions your friends and your rivals. It tells 
what happens on Main street or your own 
boulevard. Sometimes it becomes personal and 
you ‘get a write-up.’ You give it an intimacy 
denied to any other printed page and so does 
everybody else.” 

There has been a tremendous increase in the 
amount of space used, with success and long 
haul profit, by local agents since those words 
were spoken—not that they had a great deal to 
do with the newer movement in advertising, but 
because the local agents are discovering the 
newspaper. 

A thousand or so communities have seen the 
local agents get together and run co-operative 
advertising campaigns, and this work is still be- 
ing carried on; and perhaps the near future will 
see an increase in the use of co-operative ad- 
vertising because the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is now prepared to aid agents 
with cuts and copy; on a limited scale, it is 
true, but a start has been made, and the insur- 
ance company that evolved the co-operative 
plan has relinquished the field to the national 
organization. 

But through avhat appears to the present 
writer to be a great, and a serious, misunder- 
standing, there is a fly in the soup. A rumor 
gained currency early in the present year that 
the fire and casualty companies were going to 
shortly release a big “million dollar co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign in the local papers.” 
This rumor reached the organization of the 
daily newspapers and the papers all over the 
country were tipped off that it would be good 
business to have the local agents of each com- 
munity write to the home offices urging the 
companies to go ahead with the rumored plan 
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and to use such and such a local paper for the 
work. 

It was only natural that the local agents 
should get somewhat excited. Scores, perhaps 
hundreds of such letters were written. Some 
agents wrote to each and every company they 
represented urging the immediate placing of 
some of this newspaper advertising in their 
favorite paper. 

Nobody seemed to stop and figure out how 
impossible it would be to conduct a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign in local papers on 
behalf of all the fire insurance companies or 
all the casualty companies or even by large 
groups of them on a co-operative basis in local 
newspapers. 

The greatest strength of local newspaper ad- 
vertising lies in the fact that it can be signed 
by the name of the local agent, and so made 
to be in fact the local advertising of the agent. 
If such advertising were to be signed by the 
names of all the local agents in a community, 
it would be a community campaign, and might 
be very good, but how could the companies 
arrive at the proportion they should bear of the 
expense, assuming for the moment that they 
were so minded? It becomes a complicated 
matter. Then, if every community were to be 
taken into the plan, the cost of any amount of 
advertising that would do a creditable job would 
be more than the advertising budget of the 
business could bear, running in truth into the 
millions. 

But the complications in apportioning the 
campaign’s cost and the great gross cost, pro- 
hibitive as that would be, would not be the 
only difficulty encountered. There is the mat- 
ter of commission agreements which absolutely 
and effectively stops any such movement, for 
while there might be nothing except the eco- 
nomic question to stop the companies joining 
in a co-operative advertising campaign in the 
name of the companies there is the excess 
commission matter to stop the advertising be- 
ing run over the names of the agents, as agents 
of the companies. At the present time the 
talk of the campaign of co-operative advertis- 
ing in newspapers over the names of local 
agents in the thousands of cities and towns 
having local papers is but a dream and a rumor. 
It cannot and will not be done. 

I am of the studied opinion that it would 
not be well for the future of newspaper ad- 
vertising of insurance for such a campaign to 
be inaugurated. It will be better, far better, 
from the local agent’s point of view, for him 
to make the matter of local newspaper adver- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 
XVI. The Theory of Earthquake Insure 


By FREDERICK L. HorFMAN, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


without a literature useful for the purpose. Countless frag- 

mentary discussions in insurance periodicals bear upon one 
phase or another but no attempt appears to have been made to sys- 
tematically reduce observations, conclusions and experience to an 
ordinary basis. Two outstanding contributions of the last few years 
have been made by men not in touch with the insurance situation and, 
while interesting and more or less useful, fall far short of what is 
required for underwriting purposes. Books on property insurance 
have only fragmentary references, if the subject is not entirely 
ignored. Considerable research will be required before it will be 
possible to present a plan that would appeal to those who are in 
a position to utilize the results of conclusions and advance the cause 
of earthquake insurance towards a more satisfactory position than 
that branch of underwriting holds at the present time. 

Earthquake insurance first received extended consideration in this 
country and England after the unfortunate experiences following 
the San Francisco disaster. At the time, in a newspaper article 
commenting upon the San Francisco situation, it was pointed out 
that in the opinion of a responsible official of one of the New York 
Fire Insurance Companies, carrying about the heaviest risk in San 
Francisco, ““The residents of the Pacific Coast could never be 
brought to interest themselves in earthquake insurance.” In explain- 
ing his position he is stated to have said that “Several attempts have 
been made during the last fifteen years to organize an insurance 
company to take earthquake risks. Each time it was found that it 
was useless to attack the public on any such ground as the danger 
from such natural disturbances as have just devastated the Cali- 
fornia coast. Arguments which appeal to those who live in the 
South seemed to have no weight when used on California people. 
They have got used to having minor shocks and consider the real 
danger of loss of life and property too remote. Even after the 
Charleston earthquake, San Francisco residents who knew that they 
lived in a district subject to earth tremors, the violence of which 
could never be predicted, laughed at the suggestion that they should 
protect themselves by this particular kind of insurance.”” He there- 
fore concluded that “I have no doubt that as soon as the country 
recovers its equilibrium, the residents of the Pacific slope will wel- 
come the organization of an earthquake insurance company.” 

The foregoing is typical of the views prevailing at the time. An 
earthquake insurance company, however, would have been the last 
method suitable for the purpose. No single company could hope to 
carry the enormous risks involved in a single seismic shock of the 
first order. Nor would it have been advisable for practical reasons 
to attempt the development of earthquake insurance as a single fac- 
tor of insurance protection. In the light of subsequent experience, it 
has been clearly shown that earthquake insurance to appeal to the 
public and to carry with it the guarantee of safety must be incor- 
porated in the fire insurance policy since in most cases seismic shocks 
are followed by conflagrations. 

It would serve no purpose to review the litigations following the 
San Francisco earthquake trying to interpret the earthquake clause 


JA wise «ie insurance at the present time is practically 
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of the then written policies for or against the underwriting companies, 
It has become a matter of custom at least to assume that the earth. 
quake risk is only natural to the fire risk and should be combined 
therewith in the same policy. 

In 1897 the London Standard in an extended article on earth. 
quake insurance drew attention to the proposal made by the Italian 
Parliament advocating compulsory insurance against earthquakes, 
The author of the proposal called attention to calculations, accord. 
ing to which 150,000 people had been killed in Italian earthquakes 
during the last two centuries, but no mention was made of property 
losses, which must have been enormous. It is pointed out, however, 
that the sufferers naturally look to the State for aid and that common 
humanity makes a refusal impossible. But neither the State nor the 
public can provide adequate assurance of compensation for the loss 
of sufferers. The Italian experience clearly emphasizes the import- 
ance of a wide distribution of the risk. In Italy it is primarly the 
province of Calabria which has been affected by the most destruc- 
tive earthquakes, but the larger part of the Italian Kingdom is liable 
to shocks at one time or another. A very interesting discussion of 
liability under the earthquake clause appears in the Insurance World 
for 1906. The discussion is too extended to permit of being abbre- 
viated, but may be referred to as a useful source of reference. Men- 
tion, however, may be made of the decision of Judge Hosmer of the 
Circuit Court of San Francisco on February 6, 1907, in the case 
of Walters vs. the Williamsburgh City Fire Ins. Co., in which he 
held that damages by a fire caused by an earthquake are excluded 
under the “earthquake clause’’ the same as damages caused by the 
earthquake. The Judge, however, put the burden of proof upon the 
companies, requiring them to show in each case that the fire resulted 
from the earthquake. While this was a notable victory for the com- 
panies, public opinion strongly resented the decision and it was 
subsequently materially modified in practice. 

THE SPECTATOR under date of January 24, 1907, contains an 
extended editorial upon the California litigation and California pro- 
posal for a standard form of policy. THE SPECTATOR draws atten- 
tion to the fact that $1 75,000,000 had been paid by companies for 
earthquake fire losses, suggesting a more careful procedure in the 
future. The conclusion arrived at is stated in the words that “It 
would be most unwise for the California legislators to prohibit the 
use of riders or clauses exempting the company using same from 
liability owing to earthquake, and thus prevent their constituents 
from obtaining needed insurance against ordinary fires, when they 
might be perfectly willing to accept policies containing earthquake 
exemption clauses from companies which would not write their 
risks upon other conditions.” THE SPECTATOR quoted the opinion 
of the General Manager of the Munich Reinsurance Company as 
follows: 

‘‘More clearly and less doubtful than it has been the case up to 
now, the exclusion of all direct and indirect losses caused by earth- 
quake, must be provided for in the policy conditions, for no premium 
sufhices to cover such an undefinable risk. It is absolutely necessary 
that at least in acknowledged earthquake districts a concise earth- 
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quake clause is introduced, and is introduced by all and every com- 
pany, for the exclusion of this earthquake risk by only a part of the 
companies will not give a few of them sufficient protection. In San 
Francisco we have experienced that companies which had stipulated 
in their policies the exclusion of all direct and indirect earthquake 
losses were, due to competition with other companies, obliged to pay 
their losses in order not to lose their business for all future. Our own 
obligation to pay was merely made necessary by the amount paid 
by our ceding companies to the insured, and we have fulfilled our 
obligations duly, but we must acknowledge at this time; the com- 
panies have been forced repeatedly to make payments which were 
not justified, as word was passed ‘not to talk about an earthquake 
hut about a terrible conflagration.” ” 

Without further enlarging upon the foregoing, attention may be 
directed to the action of fifty-two associated companies in 1907 
who pledged themselves to withdraw from California if it was 
decided that the earthquake hazard should be covered. It is also 
pointed out that Canadian managers had formulated a plan of 
action by which it was thought the problem could be solved, but 
the sum and substance of it is contained in the conclusion that “‘the 
greatest concern was manifested by the companies.” A hazard which 
no fire insurance company made any pretence of covering had been 
instrumental in dealing the severest blow ever inflicted upon them. 
No premium had been collected for the hazard and consequently no 
special fund had been set aside for this specific purpose. While it is 
very true that the earthquake hazard had not been included in the 
fire insurance written on the coast, it goes without saying in the light 
of subsequent experience that this contingency should have been 
provided for in return for an adequate premium. Even today earth- 
quake insurance is nowhere pushed as much as it should be. The 
reason is inherent in the country at large and if made one of universal 
provision could easily be covered by a very slight additional premium. 
In 1907 British fire insurance companies agreed upon a uniform 
practice and, as pointed out in one of the insurance periodicals of the 
day, “it is about time that the American companies agreed upon 
something of this kind for use in certain sections of the United 
States.”’ Since the table is one of historic interest it is given in full 


as follows: 
Not Less Than 
Per Cent 
Per Annum 
Africa 
(Excluding Cape Colony, Abyssinia, Morocco, Algerian and 


DEMURE Aiftgs sine Sas + ae Aah dP been a RoC og ORGeain eh « pars 2s 6d 
ae Mere cr tree rrr tee ter ere e 5s Od 
Abyssinia, Morocco, Algeria and Tunis................-++ 10s Od 

America 

Cer aN a Si: ai aig ee ate a ae ae IN 20s Od 

North (excluding United States, Canada and Mexico)....... 2s 6d 

PDH Nh UIPBRRIOINE (ois: Gots «4:6 Soa Gods <Oieb < Palo aeeeiome'sn 15s Od 

South (excluding Guiana (British, Dutch and French), Vene- 

zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili and the under- 

mentionetd provinces of the Argentine Republic)........... 2s 64 

EE a es ae ee 5s Od 
South—Venezuela, Colombia and Bolivia and the Argentine 

Provinces of Jujuy, Salta, Los Andes, Tucuman, Catamaroa, 

Rioja, San Juan and Mendoza........--.csccecccceccccecs 15s Od 
South—Ecuador, Peru and Chili ............seceececeeeeces 20s Od 
ENE eye hes UPS DLS ETRE ea Pe Tadeo pe nee i Teo 10s Od 

PARSE ao iainic sais oie Kew aiee Ue eee ATO Ase SCE oR AE Ne eee 5s Od 
India (exclusive Northwest Provinces) and Ceylon............. 10s Od 

POE CRUE cites cseuiusssUbestyuvecdusees. 20s Od 

BDO ar ala cabyre ad sei ana Adlets adem « eatibe Saeed tan slsieass 20s Od 
Madagascar, Mauritius, Reunion and adjacent islands.......... 10s Od 
New Zealand—North Ioland ....0.ccc ccc cccctcccccccccevecs 20s Od 

SR cis xs ras hte cde 44 oboe chem hehKemeoenen? 10s Od 

Siam, Cochin China, Indo-China............0-02eeeceeececes 7s 6d 


Straits Settlements, East Indian Archipelago (excluding Dutch 
East Indies) and the islands in the Pacific Ocean........... 15s Od 


Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor............0eeceeeeeeeees 20s Od 
We NOE a. 355 «a: 12:2 cco-pi sce cep eho de cca nln ti ated mines a 20s Od 
eG RS ee Ree ae Ine AER ce, See 5s Od 
All other places to which Fire Office Committee (foreign) tariffs 

SEE POG SEN. 0-06 oaiain ua dda cnacinmapeln Kduabasreneiine 2s 6d 


The earthquake clause agreed upon at the time was as follows: 

“In consideration of the payment by the insured to the company 
of the sum of. . . additional premium, the company agrees, 
notwithstanding what is stated in the printed conditions of this 
policy to the contrary, that this insurance covers loss or damage oc- 
casioned by fire during or in consequence of earthquake. 

“Tt is agreed that in every case of loss or damage the insured 
must prove to the satisfaction of the company that no part of the 
loss or damage claimed for was caused otherwise than by fire. 

“In all cases where the insurance is not subject to average, the 
following additional clause must be inserted; 

“Tt is further declared and agreed that, in the event of any loss 
or damage to any property insured by this policy by fire during or 
in consequence of earthquake, this company shall not be liable to 
pay or contribute in respect of such loss or damage beyond the pro- 
portion the amount insured by this policy shall bear to the total 
amount of all subsisting insurance on the property, whether effected 
by the insured or not, and whether covering such loss or damage or 
not.” 

The situation in 1907 was summarized in a Wall Street Journal 
following an extended and learned discussion, that “it would seem 
that the contention of the insurance companies is not without its 
recommendation, and that if the insured insists that his policy should 
extend to cover loss caused by earthquake he should also be prepared 
to pay for this additional protection.” It may safely be assumed that 
no property holder thoroughly acquainted with the facts of the 
situation would object to paying the required extra premium, if the 
earthquake risk is a part of his fire insurance policy. But the compa- 
nies themselves have been grossly indifferent to the risk in previous 
years and have not taken time by the forelock or given the matter any 
serious consideration whatever except by way of a prohibitive clause. 

In the light of subsequent experience the companies have been 
developing a practice more or less suitable for the purpose, but they 
have not pushed the distribution of the earthquake risk over as large 
an area as would be desirable. There are, of course, always two 
contingencies involved. The first is insured against earthquake dam- 
age proper and not followed by fire and the second is insurance 
against fire following earthquakes. Both are so inseparably inter- 
woven with each other that one protective clause could be devised 
that would relieve a company of all responsibility other than from 
fires caused in the ordinary course of events. In 1908 when Val- 
paraiso and surrounding sections were devastated by a violent earth- 
quake and conflagration on August 16th and 17th, the subject of 
earthquake insurance was revived. It was stated, however, at the 
time that practically all the companies transacting business in Chili 
issued policies containing a strict earthquake clause and conse- 
quently they would not be liable for a large percentage of the damage 
sustained. 

The same controversy arose again in the case of the Jamaica earth- 
quake of 1917. In that case it was reported that ‘The English 
companies that set up the non-indorsement of coinsurance as a special 
defence against paying the losses sustained through the fire follow- 
ing the earthquake have agreed to recede from their position if the 
resolution of condemnation adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
be rescinded.”” The most important case decided in this connection 
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was the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company vs. Alfred 
Pawsley & Co., the question being left to the jury and their answers 
were as follows: 


1. Was the fire which destroyed the respondent’s property occa- 
sioned by or did it happen through an earthquake? Answer No. 


2. Did the fire which destroyed the respondent’s property occur 
during or in consequence of an earthquake. The answer again was 


No. 


Upon these findings judgment was entered for the policyholders 
and a motion to set aside the verdict and judgment and to order a 
new trial was dismissed by the Supreme Court of Jamaica. Review- 
ing the evidence upon which the verdict of the jury was based, “‘the 
tule acted upon by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as 
well as by the appellate tribunals was clear and well settled. It was 
not enough to show that adverse criticism might justly be applied 
to the verdict or to the evidence upon which it was founded. It was 
not enough to show that a contrary verdict might well have been 
given. It was not enough that those sitting in appeal should consider 
that a contrary verdict would have been preferable to that actually 
returned. Questions of fact were for the jury and their decision upon 
such questions could not be interfered with by an appellate tribunal 
unless it was shown that the decision was one which could not 
reasonably have been arrived at upon the evidence before the jury. 
That was the test to be applied in the present case. Their lordships 
were of opinion that on the whole of the evidence the jury might 
reasonably have found that the fire was not shown to have resulted 
from the earthquake, and that the original fire which spread to the 
respondent’s property broke out before the earthquake.” 


Obviously in all such cases the findings of the jury would be 
influenced strongly by sentiment and invariably prejudiced in favor 
of the policyholder, where, as a matter of fact, it would be utterly 
impossible in most cases to say whether the fire started independently 
or was the direct result of seismic shocks. It may be said in this 
connection that in 1911 the earthquake clause fire insurance cases 
of 1906 in the United States Circuit Court of San Francisco were 
dismissed by consent, the cases having been settled out of court. 


As illustrating the confusion of the resulting situation, the follow- 
ing is quoted from the London Financial Times sometime during the 
early part of 1915: 


“The Messina disaster of 1908 was, of course, a serious matter 
for many English insurance interests, and, as a result of that occur- 
rence, several of the offices in this country, and many of Lloyd’s 
underwriters as well, declined to have anything further to do with 
earthquake risks in Italy. Others, however, were content to continue 
on the basis of a higher level of premiums, and, doubtless, notwith- 
standing the disaster which has just occurred, underwriters will still 
be found to grant protection, for a suitable consideration, against 
loss or damage arising out of seismic disturbances in Italy. Taking 
earthquake insurance risks all over the world, underwriters have not 
much ground for complaint regarding the outcome of their operations 
subsequent to the Messina disaster. That, it will be recalled, occurred 
in December, 1908. Other earthquakes which occurred since that 
year—in Turkestan (Persia), the State of Guerrero in Mexico, in 
the Dardanelles in 1912, in Johannesburg, Panama, and Japan— 
involved no serious insurance loss, but they were productive of a 
large amount of fresh business on the part of those who realize 
that they had interests at stake on what is known as the “seismic 
line.”” If a balance be struck of the total sums received in premiums 


32 


and the amounts paid in losses to date during the past three-and-a-half 
years it will probably be found that underwriters and insurance com- 
panies are at present substantially on the right side. The position in 
this connection will certainly be much modified by the disaster which 
has just occurred in Italy, but it is doubtful whether a debit balance 
will even now be brought out for the period mentioned.” 


Regardless of the obvious necessity for earthquake coverage, little 
progress was being made. In 1917 the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York reported that premiums received on account of 
earthquake insurance for ten companies amounted in the aggregate 
to only $12,300. In the early part of 1918 THE SPECTATOR had 
occasion to say with reference to earthquakes in California which 
had led to a strong demand for local earthquake protection, “There 
ought to be a wide market for earthquake insurance in the far West 
even though severe shocks are relatively infrequent.”” The London 
Review under date of August 27, 1920 contains a brief account 
of earthquake insurance in California, pointing ou tthat “Few of the 
department offices are bidding for the business, the feeling being 
one of watchful waiting. Some offices which are authorized to write 
the line are frank in their declaration that they do not care for the 
business. Other offices, however, are quite willing to take a chance, 
and these are kept busy dispatching policies in exchange for daily 
reports. Rates for earthquake cover vary from 25 cents on fireproof 
and reinforced concrete to 35 cents on small frame structures and 
40 cents on all other risks. A reduction of 71% per cent is allowed 
for the use of the 80 per cent reduced rate average clause, while a 
15 per cent reduction is made if the 90 per cent clause is used.’ The 
70 per cent clause is mandatory in all cases. Content rates are 25 
per cent additional.” 


In 1925 one of the first extended discussions of earthquake insur- 
ance was contributed by Professor Bailey Willis, President of the 
Seismological Society of America, on the occasion of the 49th annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific. Pro- 
fessor Willis took occasion to point out that, ““An educational cam- 
paign is needed to promote a better understanding of the facts, espe- 
cially with regard to the alternative of building safely or building 
earthquake traps and fire traps. That should supplement the work 
already in hand. Then, there is need of intensive scientific surveys 
of earthquake activities, demanding money to instal instruments and 
conduct researches.”’ Following this line of thought, Professor Willis 
considered the foundation material and foundations, pointing out that 
‘Earthquakes are practically harmless when a building stands on 
solid rock. They are excessively dangerous, other things being equal, 
when the foundation material is mud. To put the matter concretely, 
it was shown in the investigation of the California earthquake in 
San Francisco in 1906 that the intensity of the shock was from 
eight to twelve times as great in its action on structures standing on 
the mud of old Yerba Buena slough, in the eastern part of the city, 
as it was on the nearby hills of firm rock.” This point has since 
been stressed most emphatically and with the support of much safe 
information by the Engineering Economics Foundation of Boston. 
Professor Willis continued his remarks in some detail, pointing out 
that “The destructive action of an earthquake increases rapidly as 
it approaches the surface of the ground. Deep foundations are there- 


fore better than superficial ones, provided—and the proviso is im-. 


portant—that the building is not in contact with the adjacent ground 
from its foundation-course up. If it is, then the earthquake force is 
given a leverage by which to sway the structure or acts against a 
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hollow space, upon an unsupported wall.’”’ Hence the extensive sug- 
gestions of building for safety against earthquakes, which, however, 
reaches only one phase of the earthquake insurance problem. He 
emphasized danger zones, which should not be difficult to delineate in 
many of the localities subjected to seismic shocks. He considers in 
some detail the frequency of earthquakes and the extent of seismic 
areas, all of which bear upon the theory of earthquakes rather than 
upon insurance, of which there is said little, if anything, of practical 
value. 

More recently Professor Jagger, Volcanologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, who is located at the volcano on the Island 
of Hawaii, has conducted an extended discussion on earthquake in- 
surace to the Materiaux Pour L’Etude Des Calamites of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Geneva. This publication in English considers 
many insurance phases, but not much in the light of practical ex- 
perience. Professor Jagger talks very learnedly on certain aspects 
of insurance history but he evidently is not much in touch with the 
actual facts of the insurance situation. He quotes another geologist 
as having calculated the annual addition premium for life insurance 
protection against earthquake fatalities at 114c per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. No life insurance company, however, has found it necessary 
to follow this suggestion or is likely to do so. The same geologist, 
the late G. K. Gilbert, estimated the earthquake fire losses for the 
period 1800-1909 for California at $159,000,000 out of a total 


exposure of $22,000,000,000, arriving at the conclusion of an 
annual rate of $7.23 per $1,000 of insurance. This, Professor 
Jaggar points out, would be nearly double the fire risk figures for 
the whole United States. Gilbert had also pointed out that the 
premium on earthquake insurance should be higher for houses on 
soft ground and near earthquake centers, and very low for earth- 
quake-proof houses properly safeguarded against fire. Professor 
Jaggar next quotes Captain J. S. Sewell of the United States Army 
Engineer Corps, who had made a special study of the Baltimore fire 
of 1904 and had made an estimate of the San Francisco damage, 
concluding that ““A mutual earthquake insurance company could be 
made successful, formed on lines similar to the fire insurance com- 
panies. He recommended that such companies evolved types of de- 
signs planned to resist earthquakes, and that beneficiaries of the 
companies should be required to conform to the standard plans and 
specifications. He considered that the premiums would be found 
to be no greater than those charged for fire risks.” All of this, of 
course, is mere conjecture and practically useless speculation, for 
if the collective earthquake risk is to cost as much as the collective 
fire risk, the outlook for earthquake insurance will be practically 
hopeless. The trouble with incidental students of insurance is nearly 
always their indifference to the true risk factor assumed by private 
commercial enterprise as a paying proposition. The true nature of 
the risk escapes attention. 








Newspapers and Insurance Advertising 
(Concluded from page 29) 

tising his individual problem, to be settled with 
the counsel and advice of the company adver- 
tising manager perhaps, even though it takes 
a few more years for the total amount of ad- 
vertising to reach a compelling volume, than 
to encourage a big flash in the pan campaign, 
at the expense of the companies, which would 
ever after leave the field debated as to whether 
the companies or the local agents should do the 
advertising. 

The present questions, brought out by the 
campaign, and the rumor behind it, will be set- 


tled in time. The present need is for courteous 
and tactful consideration by everybody. 

It is clearly up to the companies to explain 
to the publishers, or to the publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, that the proposed scheme is going at 
the problem from the wrong end. Newspaper 
advertising is wonderful advertising for insur- 
ance—if and when signed by the local agent 
and written to carry the personality and the 
story of the service of that local agent to the 
people who know or should know him. The 
local newspaper advertising manager does not 
know anything about the complicated set-up 
under which insurance companies transact their 


business, and he will not understand until 
these things have been explained, tactfully, ex- 
plicitly and fully. When the advertising man- 
ager gets the situation clearly in mind, he may 
shake his head and think it “really funny” but 
he will see the point and concentrate his efforts 
to selling his local space to the local agent. 

Of course, this whole proposition assumes 
that the insurance business is interested in 
building a good public opinion and believes it 
worth while to cultivate a clear understanding 
with the newspapers of the country. 

It is a big job—but it must be done some 
way some day. 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


J. HARRIS LENKER, President 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital, $600,000 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
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MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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Driving in Safety—The Rights of Motorists 
The Rights of Pedestrians 
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Good Service 


In insurance, as in every other business, 
good service is essential to success. 
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A booklet called “CONTROL: Rules for Safe Driving,” 

Ned prepared by an experienced traffic officer, has been issued 

The Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insur- § Ni by the John Hancock ee a —— = 

eB Boston. Thousands of copies have been distribute 

tad Compeny ee aque. and brokers throughout the country to motorists by Safety Councils 
of good service, in their own interests and 


Gat of Gate : and Chambers of Commerce. 

er ne aE Ey ee The Director of Safety for the Chicago Motor Coach 
coverage. The scope of its protection is an Company writes regarding this booklet: 
asset to its representatives. 
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“If it were physically possible to get one of 
these booklets in the hands of every one that 


drives motor driven vehicles and if it were pos- 
hh i sible to make them read and study this interest- 


ing booklet, a large number of lives would be 


FIRE AND MARINE : tt C prot I CONTROL be ob d 
i is booklet, “CON <i tai 
INSURANCE COMPANY Pi itt pla ag Wl Hancock Mutual Life et 
— oe ance Company 
1600 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


cabin Or upon application to 

City and Suburban Office the Inquiry Bureau, 197 Sate 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Phila., Pa. * Clarendon Street, Boston, Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
M ass. OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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COLORED RISKS 


Brokers and others having Surplus business to place 
‘will find Prompt and Efficient Service Given by 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
7 Nelson Place—Phone Mulberry 1822 





Capital $100,000 Participating 
Disability Double Indemnity 








EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY: ENGRAVER AT WORK 


FROM MARIETTE, PIERRES GRAVEES oa 
nrssratncnesnone nena EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
Insurance on lhuoaneles of 
Covering All Risks in All Situations, except Denting 


Wear and War Risks BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
E MINIMUM PREMIUM $5.00. Incorporated 1882 


A. F. SHAW & COMPANY A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 


75 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange 


New York City Chicago, IN Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 


General Agents - ‘All Risks” Department 


Pout! POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 
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fait J Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 








JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 
J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President EDWARD NOVAK, Medical Director 




















